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PREFACE TO THE DARK LADY 

OF THE SONNETS 



How the Play came to be Written 

I HAD better explain why, la this little pi'ce d'oceasion, 
written for a performance in aid of the funds of the project 
for establishiag a National Theatre aa a memorial to 
Shakespear, I have identified the Dark Lady with Mistress 
Mary Fitton. First, let me say that I do not contend that 
the Dark Lady was Mary Fitton, because when the case in 
Mary's favor (or against her, if you please to consider that 
the Dark Lady was no better thaJi she ought to have been) 
was complete, a portrait of Mary came to light aod turned 
out to be that of a fair lady, not of a dark one. That 
settles the question, if the portrait is authentic, which I see 
no reason to doubt, and the lady's hair undyed, which is 
perhaps less certain. Shakespear rubbed in the lady's com- 
plexion in his sonnets mercilessly; for in his day black 
hair was as unpopular as red hair was in the early days 
of Queen Victoria. Any tinge tighter than raven black 
must be held fatal to the strongest claim to be the Dark 
Lady. And so, unless it can be shewn that Shakespear's 
sonnets exasperated Mary Fitton into dyeing her hair and 
getting painted in false colors, I must give up all pretence 
that my play is historical. The later suggestion of Mr 
Acheson that the Dark Lady, far from being a maid of 
109 



110 The Dark Lady of the Sonnets 

honor, kept a tavern in Oxford and was the mother of 
Dftveoant the poet, is the one I should have adopted had 
I wished to be up to date. Why, then, did I introduce the 
Dark Lady as Mistress Fitton? 

Well, I had two reasons. The play was not to have 
been written by me at all, but by Mrs Alfred Lyttelton; 
and it was she who suggested a scene of jealousy between 
Queen Elizabeth and the Dark Lady at the expense of the 
unfortunate Bard. Now this, if the Dark Lady was a maid 
of honor, was quite easy. If she were a tavern landlady, it 
would have strained all probability. So I stuck to Mary 
Fitton. But I had another and more personal reason. I 
was, in a manner, present at the birth of the Fitton theory. 
Its parent and I had become acquainted; and he used to 
consult me on obscure passages in the sonnets, on which, 
as far as I can remember, I never succeeded in throwing 
the faintest light, at a time when nobody else thought my 
opinion, on that or any other subject, of the slightest im- 
portance. I thought it would be friendly to immortalize 
him, as the silly literary saying is, much as Shakespear 
immortalized Mr W. H., as he said he would, simply by 
writing about him. 

Let me tell the story formally. 

Thomas Tyler 

Throughout the eighties at least, and probably for 
some years before, the British Museum reading room waa 
used daily by a gentleman of such astonishing and crush- 
ing ugliness that no one who had once seen him could ever 
thereafter forget him- He was of fair completion, rather 
golden red than sandy; aged between forty-five and sixty; 
Euid dressed in frock coat and tall hat of presentable but 
never new appearance. His figure was rectangular, waist- 
teas, necklesa, ankleless, of middle height, looking shortish 
because, though he was not particularly stout, there was 
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nothing slender about him. His ugliness was not unami- 
ahle; it was accidental, external, excrescent ial. Attached 
to his face from the left ear to the point of hia chin was 
a monstrous goitre, which hung down to his collar bone, 
and was very inadequately balanced by a smaller one on 
his right eyelid. Nature's malice was so overdone in his 
case that it somehow failed to produce the eSect of re- 
pulsion it seemed to have aimed at. When you first met 
Thomas Tyler you could think of nothing else but whether 
surgery could really do nothing tor him. But after a very 
brief acquaintance you never thought of his disfigure- 
ments at all, and talked to him as you might to Romeo or 
Lovelace; only, ao many people, especially women, would 
not risk the preliminary ordeal, that he remained a man 
apart and a bachelor all his days. I am not to be fright- 
ened or prejudiced by a tumor; and I struck up a cordial 
acquaintance with him, in the course of which he kept me 
pretty closely on the track of his work at the Museum, 
in which I was then, like himself, a daily reader. 

He was by profession a man of letters of an uncom- 
mercial kind. He was a specialist in pessimism; had made 
a translation of Ecclesiastes of which eight copies a year 
were sold; and followed up the pessimism of Shakespear 
and Swift with keen interest. He delighted in a hideous 
conception which he called the theory of the cycles, ac- 
cording to which the history of maukind and the universe 
keeps eternally repeating itself without the slightest varia- 
tion throughout all eternity; so that he had lived and died 
and had his goitre before and would live and die and have 
it again and again and again. He liked to believe that 
nothing that happened to him was completely novel: he 
was persuaded that he often had some recollection of its 
previous occurrence in the last cycle. He hunted out 
allusions to this favorite theory in his three favorite pessi- 
mists. He tried his hand occasioually at deciphering 
ancient inscriptions, reading them as people seem to read 
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the stara, by discovering bears and bulls and sworda and 
goaU where, as it aeeois to me, no sane human being can 
see anything but stars higgledy-piggledy. Next to the 
translation ot Ecclesiastes, his magnum opua was his work 
on Shakespear's Sonnets, in which he accepted a previous 
identification of Mr W. H., the "onlie begetter" of the 
sonnets, with the Earl of Pembroke (William Herbert), 
and promulgated his own identification of Mistress Mary 
Fitton with the Dark Lady. Whether he was right or 
wrong about the Dark Lady did not matter urgently to 
me: she might have been Maria Tompkins for all I cared. 
But Tyler would have it that she was Mary Fitton; and 
he tracked Mary down from the first ot her marriages in 
her teens to her tomb in Cheshire, whither he made a 
pilgrimage and whence returned in triumph with a picture 
of her statue, and the news that he was convinced she 
was a dark lady by traces of paint still discernible. 

In due course he published his edition of the Sonnets, 
with the evidence he had collected. He lent me a copy 
of the book, which I never returned. But I reviewed it in 
the Pall Mall Gazette on the 7th of January 1886, and 
thereby let loose the Fitton theory in a wider circle of 
readers than the book could reach. Then Tyler died. 
sinking unnoted like a alone in the sea. I observed that 
Mr Acheaon, Mrs Davenant's champion, calls him Rev- 
erend. It may very well be that he got his knowledge of 
Hebrew in reading for the Church; and there was always 
something of the clergyman or the schoolmaster in bia 
dress and air. Possibly he may actually have been or- 
dained. But he never told me that or anything else about 
his affairs; and his black pessimism would have shot him 
violently out ot any church at present established in the 
West. We never talked about affairs: we talked about 
Shakespear, and the Dark Lady, and Swift, and Kohe- 
leth, and the cycles, and the mysterious moments when a 
feeling came over us that this had happened to us before. 
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And about the forgeries of the Pentateuch which were 
offered for sale to the British Museum, and about litera- 
ture ajtd things of the spirit generally. He always came 
to my desk at the Museum and spoke to me about some- 
thing or other, no doubt finding that people who were 
keen on this sort of conversation were rather scarce. He 
remains a vivid spot of memory in the void of my forget- 
fulness, a quite considerable and dignified soul in a gro- 
tesquely disfiguerd body. 

Frank Harris 

To the review in the Pall Mall Gazette T attribute, 
rightly or wrongly, the introduction of Mary Fitton to Mr 
Frank Harris. My reason for this is that Mr Harris wrote 
a play about Sbakespear and Mary Fitton; aud when I. 
as a pious duty to Tyler's ghost, reminded the world that 
it was to Tyler we owed the Fitton theory, Frank Harris. 
who clearly had not a notion of what had first put Mary 
into his head, believed, I think, that I had invented Tyler 
expressly for his discomfiture; for the stress I laid on 
Tyler's claims must have seemed unaccountable and per- 
haps malicious on the assumption that he was to me a mere 
name among the thousands of names in the British Mu- 
seum catalogue. Therefore I make it clear that I had and 
have personal reasons for remembering Tyler, and for 
regarding myself as in some sort charged with the duty of 
reminding the world of his work. I am sorry for hia sake 
that Mary's portrait is fair, and that Mr W. H. has veered 
round again from Pembroke to Southampton; but even so 
bis work was not wasted: it is by exhausting all the hy- 
potheses that we reach the verifiable one; and after all, 
the wrong road always leads somewhere, 

Frank Harris's play was written long before mine. I 
read it in manuscript before the Shakespear Memorial 
National Theatre was mooted; and if there is anything 
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except the Fitton theory (which is Tyler's property) in 
my play whi'.h is also in Mr Harris's it was I who a 
nexed it from him and not he from me. It does not matter 
anyhow, because this play of mine is a brief trifle, and full' 
nf manifest impossibilities at that; whilst Mr Har 
play b serious both in size, intention, and quality. But 
there could not in the nature of things be much resem- 
blance, because Frank conceives Shakeapear to have been' 
a broken-hearted, melancholy, enormously sentimental- 
person, whereas I am convinced that he was very like 
myself: in fact, if I had been born in 155B instead of ja. 
1856. 1 should have taken to blank verse and given Shakes- 
pear a harder run for his money than all the other Eliza- 
bethans put together. Yet the success of Frank Harris'a 
book on Shakespear gave me great dehght. 

To those who know the literary world of London there 
was a sharp stroke of ironic comedy in the irresistible ver-. 
diet in its favor. Id critical literature there is one prize 
that is always open to competition, one blue ribbon that 
always carries the highest critical rank with it. To win* 
you must write the best book of your generation on Shakes 
pear. It is felt on all sides that to do this a certain fastid- 
ious refinement, a deUcacy of taste, a correctness of maa- 
ner and tone, and high academic distinction in addition to 
the indispensable scholarship and literary reputation, arO' 
needed; and men who pretend to these qualifications are 
constantly looked to with a gentle expectation that pres-. 
ently they will achieve the great feat. Now if there 
man on earth who is the utter contrary of everything that 
this description implies; whose very existence is an insult, 
to the ideal it realizes; whose eye disparages, whose reso*. 
nant voice denounces, whose cold shoulder jostles every 
decency, every delicacy, every amenity, every dignity, 
every sweet usage of that quiet life of mutual admiratioa 
in which perfect Shakespearian appreciation is expected 
to arise, that man is Frank Harris. Here is one who ia 
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extraordinarily qualified, by a range of sympathy and 
understanding that extends from the ribaldry of a buc- 
caneer to the shyest tendernesses of the most sensitive 
poetry, to be all things to a.11 men, yet whose proud humor 
it is to be to every man, provided the man is eminent and 
pretentious, the champion of his enemies. To the Arch- 
bishop he is an atheist, to the atheist a Catholic mystic, 
to the Biamarckian Imperialist an Aoacharsis Klootz, to 
Anacharsis Klootz a Washington, to Mrs Proudie a Don 
Juan, to Aspasia a John Eluox: in short, to everyone his 
complement rather than his counterpart, his antagonist 
rather than bis fellow-creature. Always provided, how- 
ever, that the persons thus confronted are respectable 
persons. Sophie Pcrovskaia, who perished on the scaffold 
for blowing Alexander II to fragments, may perhaps have 
echoed Hamlet's 

Oh God, Horatio, what a wounded name — 
Things standing thus unknown — I li»ve behind I 

but Frank Harris, in hia Sonia, has rescued her from that 
injustice, and enshrined her among the saints. He has 
lifted the Chicago anarchists out of their infamy, and 
shewn that, compared with the Capitalism that killed 
them, they were heroes and martyrs. He has done this 
with the most unusual power of conviction. The story, 
aa he tells it, inevitably and irresistibly displaces all the 
vulgar, mean, purblind, spiteful versions. There is a pre- 
cise realism and an unsmiling, measured, determined sin- 
cerity which gives a strange dignity to the work of one 
whose fixed practice and ungovernable impulse it is to 
kick conventional dignity whenever he sees it. 

Harris "dutch Mitleid wissend" 

Franlc Harris is everything except a humorist, not, ap- 
!ntly, from stupidity, but because scorn overcomes 
him. Nobody ever dreamt of reproaching 
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Milton's Lucifer for not seeing the comic side of his f&ll; 
and nobody who has read Mr Harris's stories desires to 
have them lightened by chapters from the hand of Arte- 
mus Ward. Yet he knows the taste and the valui 
humor. He was one of the few men of letters who really 
appreciated Oscar Wilde, though he did not rally fiercelj 
to Wilde's aide until the world deserted Oscar in his r ' 
I myself was present at a curious meeting between the 
two, when Harris, on the eve of the Queensberry trial, 
prophesied to Wilde with miraculous precision exactly 
what immediately afterwards happened to him, and 
warned him to leave the country. It was the first tim 
within my knowledge that such a forecast proved true. 
Wilde, though under no illusion as to the folly of the quite 
unselfish suit-at-law he had been persuaded to begin, 
nevertheless so miscalculated the force of the social vesge- 
ance he was unloosing on himself that he fancied it could 
be stayed by putting up the editor of The Saturday Review 
(as Mr Harris then was) to declare that he considered 
Dorian Grey a highly moral book, which it certainly is. 
When Harris foretold him the truth, Wilde denounced 
him as a fainthearted friend who was failing him in his 
hour of need, and left the room in anger. Harris's idiosyn* 
cratic power of pity saved him from feeling or shewing 
the smallest resentment; and events presently proved to, 
Wilde how insanely he had been advised in taking the ac- J 
tion, and how accurately Harris had gauged the situation. 

The same capacity for pity governs Harris's study otM 
Shakespear, whom, as I have said, he pities too much ; but W 
that he is not insensible to humor is shewn not only by h" 
appreciation of Wilde, but by the fact that the group ol'M 
contributors who made his editorship of The Saturday! 
Review so remarkable, and of whom I speak none the leas ■I 
highly because I happened to be one of them myself, werel 
all, in their various ways, humorists. 
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"Sidney's Sister: Pembroke's Mother" 

And now to return to Shakespear. Though Mr Harris 
followed Tyler in ideotlfyiag Mary Pitton as the Dark 
Lady, and the Earl of Pembroke as the addressee of the 
other sonnets and the man who made love successfully to 
Sbakespear'a miatress, he very characteristically refuses 
to follow Tyler on one point, though for the Lfe of me I 
cannot remember whether it was one of the surmises 
which Tyler published, or only one which he submitted to 
me to see what I would say about it, just as he used to 
submit difficult lines from the sonnets. 

This surmise was that "Sidney's sister: Pembroke's 
mother" set Shskeapear on to persuade Pembroke to 
marry, and that this waa the explanation of those earlier 
sonnets which so persistently and unnaturally urged matri- 
mony on Mr W. H. I take this to be one of the brightest 
of Tyler's ideas, because the persuasions in the sonnets 
are unaccountable and out of character unless they were 
offered to please somebody whom Shakespear desired to 
please, and who took a motherly interest in Pembroke. 
There is a further temptation in the theory for me. The 
most charming of all Shakespear's old women, indeed the 
most charming of all his women, young or old, is the 
Count«a3 of Rousillon in All's WeU That Ends Well. It 
has a certain individuality among them which suggests a 
portrait. Mr Harris will have it that all Shakespear's 
nice old women are drawn from his beloved mother; but 
I see no evidence whatever that Shakespear's mother was 
a particularly nice woman or that he was particularly 
fond of her. That she was a aimple incarnation of ex- 
travagant maternal pride like the mother of Coriolanus 
in Plutarch, as Mr Harris asserts, I cannot believe: she is 
fluite as likely to have borne her son a grudge for becom- 

tof these harlotry playera" aud disgracing the 
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Ardeoa. Aoyhow, as a coujectural model for the Countcsi 
of Bousillon, I prefer that one of whom Jonsoa wrote 

Sidney's sister: Pembrcdce'a mother; 

Death: ere thou ban stab Buotber, 

Leamd aad tiiir and good as she, 

"nine shall throw a dart at thee. 

But Frank will not have her at any price, because his ideal 
Shakeapear is rather like a sailor in a melodrama; ai 
sailor in a melodrama must adore hia mother. I do not at 
all belittle such sailors. They are the emblems of human 
generosity; but Shakespear was Dot an emblem: he was a 
man and the author of Hamlet, who had no illusions about 
his mother. In weak moments one almost wishes be had. 

Shakespear's Social Standing 

On the vexed question of Sbakeapear's social atanding 
Mr Harris says that Shakespear "had not had the 
vantage of a middle-class training." I suggest that 
Shakespear missed this questionable advantage, not b« 
cause he was socially too low to have attained to it, but 
because he conceived himself as belonging to the upper 
class from which our public school boys are now drawn. 
Let Mr Harris survey for a moment the field of contem- 
porary journalism. He will see there some men who have 
the very characteristics from which he infers that Shake- 
spear was at a social disadvantage through his lack of 
middle-class training. They are rowdy, ill-mannered, 
abusive, miachievous, fond of quoting obscene schoolboy 
anecdotes, adepts in that sort of blackmail which consists 
in mercilessly libelling and insulting every writer whose 
opinions are sufficiently heterodox to make it almost im- 
possible for him to risk perhaps five years of a slender in- 
come by an appeal to a prejudiced orthodox jury; and 
they see nothing iu all this cruel blackguardism but an 
uproariously Jolly rag, although they are by no means 
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without genuine Lterary ability, a love of letters, and even 
Game artistic conscience. But he will find not one of the 
models of his type (I say nothing of mere imitators of it) 
below the rank that looks at the middle class, not humbly 
and enviously from below, but insolently from above. 
Mr Harris himself notes Shakespear's contempt for tbe 
tradesman and mechanic, and his incorrigible addiction to 
smutty jokes. He does us the public service of sweeping 
away the familiar plea of the Bardolatrous ignoramus, 
that Shakespear's coarseness was part of the manners of 
his time, putting his pen with precision on the one name, 
Spenser, that is necessary to expose such a libel on Eliza- 
bethan decency. There was nothing whatever to pre- 
vent Shakespear from being as decent as More was before 
him. or Bunyan after him, and as self-respecting as Raleigh 
or Sidney, except the tradition of his class, in which edu- 
cation or states maaship may uo doubt be acquired by 
those who have a turn for them, but in which insolence, 
derision, profligacy, obscene jesting, debt contracting, and 
rowdy mischievousness, give continual scandal to the 
pious, serious, industrious, solvent bourgeois. No other 
class is infatuated enough to believe that gentlemen are 
bom and not made by a very elaborate process of culture. 
Even kings are taught and coached and drilled from their 
earliest boyhood to play their part. But the man of 
family (I am convinced that Sbakespear took that view 
of himself) will plunge into society without a lesson in 
table manners, into politics without a lesson in history, 
into the city without a lesson in business, and into the 
army without a lesson in honor. 

It has been said, with the object of proving Shakespear 
a laborer, that he could hardly write his name. Why? 
Because he "had not the advantage of a middle-class 
training." Shakespear himself tells us, through Hamlet, 
that gentlemen purposely wrote badly lest they should be 
itaken for scriveners; but most of tliem, then as now. 
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wrote haOly because tliey could not write any better In 
■liort. the whole range of Shakcspear's foibles ■ the sno^ 
blvhneM. the naughLmess. the contempt for tradesmen 
ftiiil mechfinicii, the aaaumption that witty conversation 
cixn only mean smutty conversation, the flunkeyiam 
towards •ocial superiors and insolence towards socia] 
Inferiors, the tasy ways with servants which is seen nnf 
only between The Two Gentlemen of Verona and thJir 
valclJi, hut in the affection and respect inspired by a great 
■ervant like Adam: all these are the characteristics of 
Eton and Harrow, not of the public elementary or private 
advBnturo icbool. They prove, as everything we know 
about Shakcspear suggests, that he thought of the Shake 
•pear* and Ardcna as families of consequence, and re^ 
Itarded himself as a gentleman under a cloud through his 
father's ill lui'k in business, and never for a moment as a 
roan of the people. This is at once the explanation of 
and excuse for hia snobbery. He was not a parvenu try- ' 
ing to covrr hia humble origin with a purchased coat of ' 
arnii: ho was a gentleman resuming what he conceived 
to be hijt natural position as soon aa he gained the means 
to keep it up. 

This Side Idolatry 

There i* Ulother matter which I think Mr Harris should 
ponder. He says that Shakespear was but "little es- 
teemed by his own generation." He even describes 
Jonion'i description of liis "little Latin and less Greek" 
a« a sneer, whereas it occurs in an unmistakably sincere 
eulogy of Shakespear, written after his death, and is 
clearly meant to heighten the impression of Shakespear's 
prodigious natural endowments by pointing out that they 
wore not due to scholastic acquirements. Now there is a 
aenie in which it is true enough that Shakespear was too 
little esteemed by his own generation, or, for the matter 
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of that, by any subsequent generation. The bargees on 
the Regent's Canai do not chant Shakespear's verses aa the 
gondoliers in Venice are said to chant the verses of Taaso 
(a praetiee which was suspended for some reason during 
ray stay in Venice; at least no gondolier ever did it in my 
hearing). Shakespear is no more a popular author than 
Bodin is a popular sculptor or Richard Strauss a popular 
—pomposer. But Shakespear was certainly not aueh a fool 
us to expect the Toms, Dicks, and Harrys of his time to 
lie any more interested in dramatic poetry than Newton, 
later on, expected them to be interested in fluxions. And 
when we come to the question whether Shakespear missed 
that assurance which all great men have had from the 
more capable and susceptible members of their generation 
that they were great men, Ben .lonson's evidence disposes 
of so improbable a notion at once and for ever. "I loved 
the man," says Ben, "this side idolatry, as well as any." 
Now why in the name of common sense should he have 
made that qualification unless there had been, not cidy 
idolatry, but idolatry fulsome enough to irritate Jonson 
into an express disavowal of it? Jonson. the bricklayer, 
tQust have felt sore sometimes when Shakespear spoke 
and wrote of bricklayers as his inferiors. He must have 
felt it a little hard that being a better scholar, and perhaps 
t braver and tougher man physically than Shakespear. 
he was not so successful or so well liked. But in spite of 
this he praised Shakespear to the utmost stretch of his 
powers of eulogy: in fact, notwithstanding his disclaimer, 
he did not stop " this side idolatry." If, therefore, i 
Jonson felt himself forced to clear himself of extravagance 
and absurdity in his appreciation of Shakespear, there 
must have been many people about who idolized Shake- 
spear as American ladies idolize Paderewski, and who 
carried Bardolalry, even in the Bard's own lime, to an 
extent that threatened to make his reasonable adm' 
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Shakespear's Pessimism 

I submit to Mr Harris that by ruling out this idolatry, 
and its possible eSect in making Shakespear think that hJA- 
public would stand anything from him, he has ruled out' 
a far more plausible explanation of the faults of such a plaf 
as Timon of Athens than hia theory that Shakespi 
passion for the Dark Lady "cankered and took on proud 
fiesh in him, and tortured bim to nervous breakdown and 
madness." In Timon the intellectual bankruptcy 
obvious enough; Shakespear tried once too often to make 
a play out of the cheap pessimism which is thrown into 
despair by a comparison of actual human nature with 
theoretical morality, actual law and administration with 
abstract justice, and so forth. But Shakespear's percep- 
tion of the fact that all men, judged by the moral standard 
which they apply to others and by which they justify th^ 
punishment of others, are fools and scoundrels, does 
date from the Dark Lady complication: he seems to have 
been born with it. If in The Comedy of Errors and A 
Midsummer Night's Dream the persons of the drama are 
not quite ao ready for treachery and murder as Laertei 
and even Hamlet himself (not to mention the procession, 
of TufBans who pass through the latest plays) it is cer- 
tainly not because they have any more regard for law ot 
religion. There is only one place in Shakespear's playi 
where the sense of shame is used aa a human attribute; 
and that is where Hamlet is ashamed, not of anything hs 
himaelf has done, but of his mother's relations with hia 
uncle. Thia scene is an unnatural one; the son's 
proachea to his mother, even the fact of hia being able to 
discuss the subject with her, ia more repulsive than her 
relations with her deceased husband's brother. 

Here, too, Shakespear betrays for once his religious 
sense by making Hamlet, in hia agony of shame, declare 
that his mother's conduct makes "sweet religion a rhap- 
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lody of words." But (or that passage we migh. 
suppose that the feeling of Sunday morning in the > 
which Orlando describes so perfectly in As You 1 
was the beginning and end of Shakespcar'a noti> 
religion. I Bay almost, because Isabella in Measurt, ,> 
Measure has religious charm, in spite of the conventional 
theatrical aasumption that female religion means an in- 
humanly ferocious chastity. But for the most part 
Shakespear differentiates his heroes from his villains much 
more by what they do than by what they are. Don John 
in Much Ado is a true villain: a man with a malicious 
will; but he is too dull a dufler to be of any use in a lead- 
ing part; and when we come to the great villains like 
Macbeth, we find, as Mr Harris points out, that they are 
precisely identical with the heroes: Macbeth is only 
Hamlet incongruously committing murders and engaging 
in hand-to-hand combats. And Hamlet, who does not 
dream of apologizing for the three murders he commits, is 
always apologizing because he has not yet committed a 
fourth, and finds, to his great bewilderment, that he does 
not want to commit it. "It cannot be." he says, "but I 
am pigeon-livered, and lack gall to make oppression bitter; 
dse, ere this, I should have fatted all the region kites with 
this slave's offal." Really one is tempted to suspect that 
when Shylock asks " Hates any nian the thing he would 
not kill?" he is expressing the natural and proper senti- 
ments of the human race as Shakespear understood them, 
aod not the vindictiveness of a stage Jew. 

■ Gaiety of Genius 

In view of these facts, it is dangerous to cite Shake- 
apear's pessimism as evidence of the despair of a heart 
broken by the Dark Lady. There is an irrepressible 
I gaiety of genius which enables it to bear the whole weight 
HMf the world's misery without blenching. There is a 
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laugh always ready to avenge its tears of discouragement. 
In the lines which Mr Harris quotes only to declare that 
he can make nothing of them, and to condemn them as 
out of character, Richard III, immediately after pitying 
himself because 

There is no creature loves me 
And if I die no soul will pity me^ 

adds, with a grin. 

Nay, wherefore should they, since that I myself 
Find in myself no pity for myself? 

Let me again remind Mr Harris of Oscar Wilde. We 
all dreaded to read De Profundis: our instinct was to stop 
our ears, or run away from the wail of a broken, though by 
no means contrite, heart. But we were throwing away our 
pity. De Profundis was de profundis indeed: Wilde was 
too good a dramatist to throw away so powerful an effect; 
but none the less it was de profundis in excelsis. There 
was more laughter between the lines of that book than in 
a thousand farces by men of no genius. Wilde, like 
Richard and Shakespear, found in himself no pity for him- 
self. There is nothing that marks the bom dramatist 
more unmistakably than this discovery of comedy in his 
own misfortunes fdmost in proportion to the pathos with 
which the ordinary man announces their tragedy. I can- 
not for the life of me see the broken heart in Shakespear's 
latest works. "Hark, hark! the lark at heaven's gate 
sings" is not the lyric of a broken man; nor is Cloten's 
comment that if Imogen does not appreciate it, "it is a 
vice in her ears which horse hairs, and cats' guts, and the 
voice of unpaved eunuch to boot, can never amend," the 
sally of a saddened one. Is it not clear that to the last 
there was in Shakespear an incorrigible divine levity, an 
inexhaustible joy that derided sorrow? Think of the poor 
Dark Lady having to stand up to this unbearable power 
of extracting a grim fun from everything. Mr Harris 
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I mile! as if Sbakespear did alt the sufferiog and the Dark 
Udy all the cruelty. But why does he not pot himself 
bthe Dark Lady's place for a moment as he has put him- 
iel[ so successfully in Shakeapear'sP Imagine her read- 
ing the hundred and thirtieth sonnet! 

My mistresB' eyes are nothing like the sun; 
Coral is lar more red than her lips' red: 
If anow be white, why then her breaats are dun: 
If hairs be wire, black wires grow ou her head; 
1 have seen roses damasked, red and white. 
But DO such roses see I in her checbijl 
And in aorae perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breaUi that from my tnistress recks. 
1 love to hear her speak; yet well I know 
That music bath a far more pleasing sound. 
I grant I never saw a goddess go; 
My mistresa, when she walks, treads on the ground. 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare. 
^ke this as a sample of the aort of compliment from which 
ever for a moment safe with Sbakespear. Bear in 
md that she was not a comedian; that the Elizabethan 
ihioQ of treating brunettes as ugly woman must have 
' ; her rather sore on the subject of her complexion; 
no human being, male or female, can conceivably 
'enjoy being chaffed on that point in the fourth couplet 
about the perfumes; that Shakespear's revulsions, aa the 
sonnet immediately preceding shews, were as violent as 
his ardors, and were expressed with the realistic power and 
horror that makes Hamlet say that the heavens got sick 
when they saw the qneeo's conduct; and then ask Mr 
Harris whether any woman could have stood it for long, 
_,or have thought the "sugred" compliment worth the 
Fuel wounds, the cleaving of the heart in twain, that 
med to Sbakespear as natural and amusing a reaction 
I the burlesquing of his heroics by Pistol, bis sermons 
f FalstaS, and his poems by Cloten and Touchstone. 
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Jupiter and Semele 

This does not meao that Shakespear was cruel ■ evidentlv 
be was not; but .t wa. not cruelty that made Jupiter re 
duce Semele to ashes; it was the fact that he cn,.IH n . 
help being a god nor she help being a mortal xt 
thing Shakespear's passion for the Dark Lad'v wa/nnT 
„as what Mr Harris in one passage calls it: idolatrous. U 
it had been, she m.ght have been able to stand it The 
man who "dotes yet doubfe, suspects, yet strongly fovea " 
ia tolerable even by a spodt and tyrannical mistress; but 
^bat woman could po^.bly endure a man who dotes 
without doubtmg; who know», and who U hugely amused 
at the absurdity ot his infatuation for a woman of whose 
mortal imperfections not one escapes him: a man always 
exchanging grina with Yorick's skull, and inviting "my 
lady" to 'a^gl' at the sepulchral humor of the fact that 
though ahe paint an inch thick (which the Dark Lady may 
bave done), to Yorick's favor she must come at last. To 
the Dark Lady he must sometimes have seemed cruel be- 
yond description: an intellectual Caliban. True, a Cftjj^ 
ban who could say 

Be not aicard : the isle is full of noises 

Sounds and 9weet aira that give delight and bvut i 

Sometimes a thousand twangliag instruments 

Will hum about mine ears; and soraeliaics voices, 

Xhat, if I then had waked after long sleep 

'Will moke me sleep again; and then, in dreaming. 

The clouds, methought, would open and shew riches 

Ready to drop on me; that when 1 wsk'd 

I cried to dream again. 

which is very lovely ; but the Dark Lady may bave had that 

vice in her ears which Cloten dreaded: she may not have 

seen the beauty of it, whereas there can be no doubt at all 

that ot "My mistress" eyes are nothing like the sun," tia., 

not a word was lost on her. 
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And is it to be supposed that Shakespear was too stupid 
or too ntodest not to see at last that it was a case of Jupiter 
and SemeleP Shakespear was most certainly not modest 
in that sense. The timid cough of the minor poet was 

I never heard from him. 
L Not marble, dot the gilded mODUmeDts 

Of princes, aboil outlive tbis powerful rbyme 

is only one out of a dozen passages in which he (possibly 
with a keen sense of the fun of scandalizing the modest 
coughers) proclaimed his place and his power ia "the wide 
world dreaming of things to come." The Dark Lady 
most likely thought this side of him insufTerably con- 
ceited; for there is no reason to suppose that she liked his 
plays any better than Minna Wagner liked Richard's 
music dramas: as likely as not, she thought The Spanish 
Tragedy worth sis Hamlets. He was not stupid either; 
if his class limitations and a profession that cut him off 
from actual participation in great affairs of State had not 
confined his opportunities of intellectual and political 
traioing to private conversation and to the Mermaid 
Tavern, he would probably have become one of the ablest 
men of his time instead of being merely its ablest play- 
wright. One might surmise that Shakespear found out 
that the Dark Lady's brains could no more keep pace 
with his than Anne Hat.haway's, if there were any evi- 
dence that their friendship ceased when he stopped writing 
■onnets to her. As a matter of fact the consolidation of 
a passion into an enduring intimacy generally puts an 
end to sonnets. 

That the Dark Lady broke Shakespear'a heart, a^ Mr 
Harris will have it she did, is an extremely unShake- 
ipearian hypothesis, " Men have died from time to time, 
tnd worms have eaten them; but not For love," says 
Bo6alind. Richard of Gloster, into whom Shakespear put 
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all hia own impish superiority to vulgar sentiment. 



And this word "love," which greybeards call divine^ 
Be resident in men like one another 
And not in me: I am myself alone- 
Hamlet has not a tear for Ophelia: her death moves him 
to fierce disgust for the sentimentality of Laertes by her 
grave; and when he discusses the scene with Horatio 
immediately after, be utterly forgets her, though he is 
sorry he forgot himself, and jumps at the proposal of A 
fencing match to finish the day with. As against this 
view Mr Harris pleads Romeo, Orsino, and even Antonio; 
and he does it ao penetratingly that he convinces you that 
Shakespear did betray himaelf again and again in these 
characters; but self-betrayal is one thing; and aelf- 
poftrayal, as in Hamlet and Mercutio, is another. Shake- 
spear never "saw himself," as actors say, in Romeo or 
Orsino or Antouio, In Mr Harris's own play Shakespear 
is presented with the moat pathetic tenderness. He ia 
tragic, bitter, pitiable, wretched and broken among a 
robust crowd of Jonsons and Elizabeths; but to me he is 
not Shakespear because I raiss the Shakespearian irony 
and the Shakespearian gaiety. Take these away and 
Shakespear is no longer Shakespear: all the bite, the im- 
petus, the strength, the grim delight in his own power of 
looking terrible (acta in the face with a chuckle, is gone; 
and you have nothing left but that most depressing of all 
things: a victim. Now who can think of Shakespear as a 
man with a grievance? Even in that moat thoroughgoing 
and inspired of all Shakeapear's loves: his love of music 
(which Mr Harris has been the first to appreciate at any- 
thing like its value), there is a dash of mockery. "Spit 
in the hole, man; and tune again." "Divine airl Now 
is his soul ravished. Is it not strange that sheep'a guts 
should bale the soula out of men's bodies?" "An he had 
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bfen a dog that sliould have howled thus, they would have 
hanged him." There is just as much Shakespear here as 
in the inevitable quotatioa about the sweet soulh and 
the bank of violets, 

I lay stress on this irony of Shakespear's, this impish re- 
joicing in pessimism, this endtation in what breaks the 
hearts of common men, not only because it is diagnostic 
of that immense energy of life which we call genius, but 
because its omission is the one glaring defect in Mr Harris's 
otherwise extraordinarily penetrating book. Fortunately, 
it is an omission that does not disable the book as (in my 
judgment) it disabled the hero of the play, because Mr 
Harria left himself out of hia play, whereas he pervades 
his book, mordant, deep-voiced, and with an unconquer' 
Hble style which is the man. 

tThe Idol of the Bardolaters 
There is even an advantage in having a book on Shake- 
spear with the Shakespearian irony left out of account. I 
do not say that the missing chapter should not be added 
in the nest edition: the hiatus is too great: it leaves the 
reader too uneasy before this touching picture of a writh- 
ing worm substituted for the invulnerable giant. But it 
is none the less probable that in no other way could Mr 
Harris have got at his man as he has. For, after all, what 
the secret of the hopeless failure of the academic Bar- 
ilaters to give us a credible or even interesting Shake- 
;ar, and the easy triumph of Mr Harris in giving us 
tth? Simply that Mr Harris has assumed that he was 
deling with a man, whilst the others have assumed that 
they were writing about a god, and have therefore re- 
jected every consideration of fact, tradition, or interpreta- 
tion, tbat pointed to any human imperfection in their hero. 
They thus leave themselves with so little material that 
they are forced to begin by saying tliat we know very 
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little about Shakespear. As a matter of fact, with th* 
playa and sonnets in our hands, we know much more 
about Shakespear than we know about Dickens or Thack- 
eray: the only difficulty is that we deliberately auppr«i 
it because it proves that Shakespear was not only very 
unlike the conception of a god current in Clapham, but 
was not, according to the same reckoning, even a respect- 
able man. The academic view starts with a Shakespesf 
who was not scurrilous; therefore the verses about "lousy 
Lucy" cannot have been written by him, and the cognate 
passages in the plays are either strokes of character- 
drawing or gags interpolated by the actors. This ideaL 
Shakespear was too well behaved to get drunk; therefoiw 
the tradition that his death was hastened by a drinking 
bout with JonsoD and Drayton must be rejected, and the 
remorse of Cassio treated as a thing observed, not experi- 
enced: nay, the disgust of Hamlet at the drinking cus- 
toms of Denmark is taken to establish Shakespear as the 
superior of Alexander in self-control, and the greatest of 
teetotallers. 

Now this system of inventing your great man to start 
with, and then rejecting all the materials that do not fit 
him, with the ridiculous result that you have to declare 
that there are no materials at all (with your waste-paper 
basket full of them), ends in leaving Shakespear with ■ 
much worse character than he deserves. For though it 
does not greatly matter whether he wrote the lousy Lucy 
lines or not, and does not really matter at all whether he 
got drunk when he made a night of it with Jonson and 
Drayton, the sonnets raise an unpleasant question which 
does matter a good deal; and the refusal of the academic 
Bardolaters to discuss or even mention this question haa 
had the effect of producing a silent verdict against Shake- 
spear. Mr Harris tackles the question openly, and ha 
difficulty whatever in convincing us that Shakespear woa 
a man of normal constitution seKUally, and was not the 
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victim ot that most cruel and pitiable of all the freaks of 
nature: the freak which transposes the normal aim of the 
affections. Silence on this point means condemnation; 
and the condemnation has been general throughout the 
present generation, though it only needed Mr Harris's 
fearless handling of the matter to sweep away what is 
QotMng but a morbid and very disagreeable modern fash- 
ion. There is always some stock accusation brought 
against eminent persons. When I was a boy every well- 
known man was accused of beating his wife. Later on, 
for some iinerplained reason, he was accused ot psycho- 
pathic derangement. And this fashion is retrospective. 
The cases of Shakespear and Michel Angelo are cited as 
proving that every genius of the first magnitude was a 
sufferer; and both here and in Germany there are circles 
in which such derangement is grotesquely reverenced as 
part of the stigmata of heroic powers. All of which is 
gross nonsense. Unfortunately, in Shakesp ear's case, 
pfudery, which cannot prevent the accusation from being 
whispered, does prevent the refutation from being shouted. 
Mr Harris, the deep-voiced, refuses to be silenced. He 
dismisses with proper contempt the stupidity which places 
an outrageous construction on Shakespear's apologies in 
the Bonnets for neglecting that "perfect ceremony" of 
love which consists in returnitig calls and making protesta- 
tions and giving presents and paying the trumpery atten- 
tions which men of genius always refuse to bother about, 
and to which touchy people who have no genius attach so 
much importance. No leader who had not been tam- 
pered with by the psychopathic monomaniacs could ever 
put any construction but the obvious and innocent one on 
these passages. But the general vocabulary of the son- 
nets to Pembroke (or whoever "Mr W. H." really was) is 
so overcharged according to modern ideas that a reply on 
the general case is necessary. 
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Shakespear's alleged Sycophancy and 
Perversion 

That reply, which Mr Harris doea not hesitate to give, 
is twofold: first, that Shakespear was, in his attitude 
towards earls, a syt-ophant; and. second, that the i 
mality of Shakespear's sexual constitution id only too wdl 
attested by the excessive susceptibility to the normal i; 
pulse shewn in the whole mass of his writings. This latter 
ia the really conclusive reply. In the case of Michd 
Angelo. for instance, one must admit that if his works 
set beside those of Titian or Paul Veronese, it is impossible 
not to be struck by the absence in the Florentine of that 
susceptibility to feminine charm which pervades the 
pictures of the Venetians. But, as Mr Harris points out 
(though he does not use this particular illustration) Paul 
Veronese is an anchorite comjMired to Shakespear. The 
language of the sonnets addressed to Pembroke, extrava- ' 
gant as it now seems, is the language of compliment and 
fashion, transfigured no doubt by Shakespear's verbal 
magic, and hyperbolical, as Shakespear always seems to 
people who cannot conceive so vividly as he, but still un- 
mistakable for anything else than the expression of a 
friendship delicate enough to be wounded, and a manly 
loyalty deep enough to be outraged. But the language 
of the sonnets to the Dark Lady is the language of 
passion: their cruelty shews it. There is no evidence 
that Shakespear was capable of being unkind in cold 
blood. But in his revulsions from love, he was bitter, 
wounding, even ferocious; sparing neither himself nor 
the unfortunate woman whose only oflence was that 
she had reduced the great man to the common human 
denominator. 

In seizing on these two points Mr Harris has made so 
sure a stroke, and placed his e\'idence so featly that there 
ia nothing left for mc to do but to plead that the second ia 
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toimder than the first, which is, I think, uuaked by the 
prevalent mistake as to Shakespear's social position, or, 
u you prefer it, the c<mfusion between his actual social 
jKMition as a penniless tradesman's scm taking to the 
theatre for a livelihood, and his own conception of him- 
self as a gentleman of good family. I am prepared to con- 
tend that though Shakespear was undoubtedly senti- 
mentid in his expressions of devotion to Mr W. H. even 
to a point which nowadays makes both ridiculous, he was 
not sycophantic if Mr W. H. was really attractive and 
promising, and Shakespear deeply attached to him. A 
sycophant does not tell his patron that his fame will sur- 
vive, not in the renown of his own actions, but in the son- 
nets of his sycophant. A sycophant, when his patron 
cuts him out in a love affair, does not tell his patron 
exactly what he thinks of him. Above all, a sycophant 
does not write to his patron precisely as he feels on all 
occasions; and this rare kind of sincerity is all over the 
sonnets. Shakespear, we are told, was "a very civil 
gentleman." This must mean that his desire to please 
people and be liked by them, and his reluctance to hurt 
their feelings, led him into amiable flattery even when his 
feelings were not strongly stirred. If this be taken into 
account along with the fact that Shakespear conceived and 
expressed all his emotions with a vehemence that some- 
times carried him into ludicrous extravagance, making 
Richard offer his kingdom for a horse and Othello declare 
of Cassio that 

Had an his hairs been lives, my great revenge 
Had stomach for them all, 

we shall see more civility and hyperbole than sycophancy 
even in the earlier and more coldblooded sonnets. 
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Shakespear and Democracy 

Now take the genera] case pled against Shakespesr B» 
an enemy of democracy by Tobtoy, the late Ernest Croabw 
and othen, and endorsed by Mr Harris. Will it really 
stand fire? Mr Harris emphasizes the passages in which 
Shakespear spoke of mechanics and even of small master 
tradesmen as base persons whose clothes were greasy, 
whose breath was rank, and whose political imbecility 
and caprice moved Coriolanus to say to the Roman Radi- 
cal who demanded at least "good words" from him 

He that will give good wcnls to tW will Aatter 
Beneath abhoniog. 

But let us be honest. As political sentiments these lines 
are an abomination to every democrat. But suppose they 
are not political sentiments! Suppose they are mer(~_ 
record of observed fact. John Stuart Mill told our Brit- 
ish workmen that they were mostly liars. Carlyle told 
us all that we are mostly fools. Matthew Arnold and 
Ruskin were more circumstantial and more abusive. 
Everybody, including the workers themselves, know that 
they are dirty, drunken, foul-mouthed, ignorant, glutton- 
ous, prejudiced : in short, heirs to the peculiar ills of poverty 
and slavery, as well as co-heirs with the plutocracy to all 
the failings of human nature. Even Shelley admitted, 
200 years after Shakespear wrote Coriolanus, that univer- 
eal suffrage was out of the question. Surely the real test, 
not of Democracy, which was not a live political issue in 
Shakespear's time, but of impartiality in judging classes, 
which is what one demands from a great human poet, ia 
not that he should flatter the poor and denounce the rich, 
but that he should weigh them both in the same balance. 
Now whoever will read Lear and Measure for Measure 
will find stamped on his mind such an appalled sense of 
the danger of dressing man in a little brief authority, such 
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* Diercileaa stripping gf the purple from the "poor, bare, 
'oried animal" that calb itself a king and fancies itself a 
So J. that one wonders what was the real nature of the 
*>3j3terioua restraint that kept " Eliza and our James " from 
"tcachiag Shakeapear to be civil io crowned heads, just as 
«»ne wonders why Tolstoy was allowed to go free when so 
Xnaiiy less terrible levellers went to the galleys or Siberia. 
from the mature Shakespear we get no such scenes of 
"village snobbery as that between the stage country gentle- 
xnan Alexander Iden and the stage Radical Jack Cade. 
We get the shepherd in As You Like It. and many honest, 
brave, human, and loyal servants, beside the inevitable 
Ciomic ones. Even in the Jingo play, Henry V, we get 
Kates and '^'illiams drawn with all respect and honor as 
normal rank and file men. In Julius Caesar, Shakespear 
'Went to work with a will when he took his cue from Plu- 
tarch in glorifying regicide and transfiguring the republi- 
cans. Indeed hero- worshippers have never forgiven him 
for belittling Caesar and failing to see that side of his as- 
sassination which made Goethe denounce it as the most 
senseless of crimes. Put the play beside the Charles I 
nt Wills, in which Cromwell is written down to a point at 
which the Jack Cade of Henry VI becomes a hero in com- 
I>arison; and then believe, if you can, that Shakespear 
was one of them that "crook the pregnant hinges of the 
knee where thrift may follow fawning." Think of Rosen- 
crantz, Guildenatern, Osric, the fop who annoyed Hotspur, 

(and a dozen passages concerning such people! If such 
evidence can prove anything (and Mr Harris relies through- 
out on such evidence) Shakespear loathed courtiers. 
If, on the other hand, Shakespear's characters are mostly 
members of the leisured classes, the same thing is true of 
Mr Harris's own plays and mine. Industrial slavery is 
not compatible with that freedom of adventure, that per- 
I aonal refinement and intellectual culture, that scope of 
^■action, which the higher and subtler drama demands. 
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Even Cervantes had finally to drop Don Quixote's troul 
with innkeepers demanding to be paid for his food 

lodging, and make him as free of economic difficulties 

Amadis de Gaul. Hamlet'a experiences simply could not 
have happened to a plumber. A poor man is useful on the 
stage only as a blind man is: to excite sympathy. The 
poverty of the apothecary in Romeo and Juliet produces 
a great effect, and even points the sound moral that a poor 
man cannot afford to have a conscience; but if all the 
characters of the play had been as poor as he, it would 
have been nothing but a melodrama of the sort that 
Sicilian players gave us here; and that was not the 
that lay in Shakespear's power. When poverty is i 
ished, and leisure and grace of life become general, the' 
only plays surviving from our epoch which will have any 
relation to life as it will be lived then will be those in which 
none of the persona represented are troubled with want of 
money or wretched drudgery. Our plays of poverty 
squalor, now the only ones that are true to the life of the 
majority of living men, will then be classed with the rec- 
ords of misers and monsters, and read only by historical 
students of social pathology. 

Then consider Shakespear's kings and lords and gentle- 
men! Would even John Ball or Jeremiah complain that 
they are flattered? Surely a more mercilessly exposed 
string of scoundrels never crossed the stage. The very 
monarch who paralyzes a rebel by appealing to the divinity 
that hedges a king, is a drunken and sensual assassia, and 
is presently killed contemptuously before our eyes in spite 
of his hedge of divinity. I could write as convincing a 
chapter on Shakespear's Dickensian prejudice against the 
throne and the nobility and gentry in general as Mr Harris 
or Ernest Crosbie on the other side, I could even go so 
far as to contend that one of Shakespear's defects is his 
lack of an intelligent comprehension of feudalism. He 
, had of course no prevision of democratic Collectivism. He 
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Vis, except in the commonplaces of war and patriotism, 
1 privateer througti and through. Nobody in his plays, 
whether king or citizen, haa any civil public business or 
conception of aucli a thing, escept in the method of ap- 
pointing constables, to the abuses in which he called al~ 
tentioo quite in the vein of the Fabian Society. He was 
concerned about drunkenness and about the idolatry and 
iypocriay of our judicial system; but his implied remedy 
was personal sobriety and freedom from idolatrous illusion 
3 far as he had any remedy at all, and did not merely 
4lespair of human nature. His first and last word on par- 
liament was "Get thee glass eyes, and, like a scurvy poli- 
tician, seem to see the thing thou dost not." He had no 
notion of the feeling with which the land nationalizers of 
today regard the fact that he was a party to the enclosure 
non lands at Wellcome. The explanation is, not 
a general deficiency in his mind, but the simple fact that 
' 's day what English land needed was individual ap- 
propriation and cultivation, and what the English Con- 
stitution needed was the incorporation of Whig principles 
f individual liberty. 

Shakespear and the British Public 
I have rejected Mr Harris's view that Shakespear died 
ifcroken -hearted of "the pangs of love despised." I have 
given my reasons for believing that Shakespear died game. 
and indeed in a state of levity which would have been con- 
1 unbecoming in a bishop. But Mr Harris's evi- 
idence does prove that Shakespear had a grievance and a 
nous one. He might have been jilted by ten dark 
dies and been none the worse for it; but hia treatment 
l)y the British Public was another matter. The idolatry 
'Which exasperated Ben Jonson was by no means a piopular 
movement; and, like all such idolatries, it was excited by 
the magic of Shakespear's art rather than by his \~ 
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He was launched on his career as a successful playwright 
by the Henry VI trilogy, a work of no originality, depth, 
or subtlety except the originality, depth, and subtlety of 
the feelings and fancies of the common people. But 
Shakespear was not satisfied with this. What is the iise 
of being Shakespear it you are not allowed to express any ' 
notions but those of Autoiycus? Shakespear did not see 
the world as Autoiycus did: he saw it, if not exactly as 
Ibsen did (for it was not quite the same world), at least 
with much of Ibsen's power of penetrating its illusions and 
idolatries, and with all Swift's horror of its cruelty and 
undeanUnesa. 

Now it happens to some men with these powers that 
they are forced to impose their fullest exercise on the 
world because they cannot produce popular work. Take 
Wagner and Ibsen for instance! Their earlier works are 
no doubt much cheaper than their later ones; still, they 
were not popular when they were written. The alterna- 
tive of doing popular work was never really open to them; 
had they stooped they would have picked up less than 
they snatched from above the people's heads. But Handel 
and Shakespear were not held to their best in this way. 
They could turn out anything they were asked for, and 
even heap up the measure. They reviled the British 
Public, and never forgave it for ignoring their best work 
and admiring their splendid commonplaces; but they 
produced the commonplaces all the same, and made them 
sound magnificent by mere brute faculty for their art. 
When Shakespear was forced to write popular plays to 
save his theatre from ruin, he did it mutinously, calling the 
plays "As Tom Like It." and "Much Ado About Nothing." 
All the same, he did it so well that to this day these two 
genial vulgarities are the main Shakespearian stock-in- 
trade of our theatres. Later on Burbage's power and pop- 
ularity as an actor enabled Shakespear to tree himself from 
the tyranny of the box oflSce, and to express himself more 
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freely ia plays consisting largely of monologue to be 
Spoken by a great actor from whom the public would stand 
a good deal. The history of Shakespear's tragedies has 
thus be«n the history of a long line of famous actors, from 
Burbage and Betterton to Forbes Robertson; and the 
man of whom we are told that "when he would have said 
that Richard died, and cried A horse! A horse! he Bur- 
bage cried" was the father of nine generations of Shake- 
spearian playgoers, all speaking of Garrick's Richard, and 
Kean's Othello, and Irving's Shylock, and Forbes Robert- 
son's Hamlet without knowing or caring how much these 
had to do with Shakespear's Richard and Othello and so 
forth. And the plays which were written without great 
and predominant parts, such as Troilus and Cressida, All's 
Well That Ends Well, and Measure for Measure, have 
dropped on our stage as dead as the second part of Goethe's 
Faust or Ibsen's Emperor or Galilean. 

Here, then, Shakespear had a real grievance; and though 
it is a sentimental exaggeration to describe him as a 
broken-hearted man in the face of the passages of reckless 
jtJlity and serenely happy poetry in his latest plays, yet 
the discovery that his most serious work could reach suc- 
cess only when carried on the back of a very fascinating 
actor who was enormously overcharging his part, and that 
the serious plays which did not contain parts big enough 
to hold the overcharge were left on the shelf, amply ac- 
counts for the evident fact that Shakespear did not end 
bis life in a glow of enthusiastic satisfaction with mankind 
and with the theatre, which is all that Mr Harris can 
allege in support of his broken-heart theory. But even 
it Shakespear had had no failures, it was not possible for a 
man of his powers to observe the political and moral con- 
duct of his contemporaries without perceiving that they fl 
were incapable of dealing with the problems raised by tbeii ^fl 

tciviiization, and that their attempts to carry out the ^^M 
i of law and to practise the religions offered to them ^^H 
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by great prophets and law-givers were and still are sol 
(oolUh that we now call for The Superman, virtually sJ 
new species, to rescue the world from mis manage men tJ 
This b the real sorrow of great men', and in the face of i^ 
the notion that when a great man speaks bitterly or looU 
nu^Aiicholy he must be troubled by a disappomtment i 
love s«;ms to me sentimental trifling. 

If I have carried the reader with me thus far, he i 
find that trivial as this little play of mine is. its sketch a 
Shftkespear is more complete than its levity suggest! 
Alu! its appeal for a National Theatre as a monument ti 
Shakespear failed to touch the very stupid people whi 
cannot see that a National Theatre is worth having fo^ 
Uw sake of the National Soul. I had unfortunately reprc ' 
minted Shakespear as treasuring and using (as ~ ~ 
%bv jewels of unconsciously musical speech which commol 
pt^)ple utter and throw away every day; and this wad 
Ukcii as a din|Mir«gement of Shakespear's " original ity.'^i 
Why was I born with such contemporaries? Why i 
ShakcKpcar mnAf ridiculous by such a posterity? 

Hf The /}iiri' t^Jy qf Tke SonneU imu Jirat perform 
ai lA* //iiyiHurM rhtalrt, on tke qfternoon oj Thursday, I 
•UUt NuyrmUr IDIU. hy Mona limerick as the Dark Ladg^ 
Sutanur SAilUuti ii« (^Mnm Elizabeth. Granville Barker i 
Shakro^ar, anj tlitgk Tabbcrtr as the Warder. 



THE DARK LADY OF THE SONNETS 

Fin de sibcle 15-1600. Midsummer nigkt on the terrace 
(f the PcdcLce cU Whitehcdl, overlooking the Thames. The 
Palace clock chimes four quarters and strikes eleven. 

A Beefeater on guard, A Cloaked Man approaches. 

The Beefeater. Stand. Who goes there? Give the 
word. 

The Max. Marry! I cannot. I have clean forgotten it. 

The Beefeater. Then cannot you pass here. What 
is your business? Who are you? Are you a true man? 

The Max. Far from it. Master Warder. I am not the 
same man two days together: sometimes Adam, some- 
times Benvolio, and anon the Ghost. 

The Beefeater [recoiling] A ghost! Angels and min- 
isters of grace defend us! 

The Max. Well said. Master Warder. With your 
leave I will set that down in writing; for I have a very 
poor and unhappy brain for remembrance. [He takes out 
^ tablets and writes]. Methinks this is a good scene, with 
you on your lonely watch, and I approaching like a ghost 
in the moonlight. Stare not so amazedly at me; but mark 
what I say. I keep tryst here to-night with a dark lady. 
She promised to bribe the warder. I gave her the where- 
withal: four tickets for the Globe Theatre. 

The Beefeater. Plague on her! She gave me two 
only. 

The Man [detaching a tablet] My friend: present this 
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tablet, and you will be welcomed at any time when the 
plays of Will Shakespear are in hand. Bring your wife. 
Bring your friends. Bring the whole garrison. There is 
ever plenty of room. 

The Beefeater. I care not for these new-fangled 
plays. No man can understand a word of them. They 
are all talk. Will you not give me a pass for The Spanish 
Tragedy? 

The Max. To see The Spanish Tragedy one pays, my 
friend. Here are the means. [He gives him a piece qf g6ld[. 

The Beefeateb [overwhelmed] Gold! Oh, sir, you are a 
better paymaster than your dark lady. 

The Man. Women are thrifty, my friend. 

The Beefeateb. Tis so, sir. And you have to con- 
sider that the most open handed of us must een cheapen 
that which we buy every day. This lady has to make a 
present to a warder nigh every night of her life. 

The Man [turning pale] 1*11 not believe it. 

The Beefeateb. Now you, sir, I dare be sworn, do not 
have an adventure like this twice in the year. 

The Man. Villain: wouldst tell me that my dark lady 
hath ever done thus before? that she maketh occasions 
to meet other men? 

The Beefeater. Now the Lord bless your innocence, 
sir, do you think you are the only pretty man in the world? 
A merry lady, sir: a warm bit of stuff. Go to: 1*11 not see 
her pass a deceit on a gentleman that hath given me the 
first piece of gold I ever handled. 

The Man. Master Warder: is it not a strange thing 
that we, knowing that all women are false, should be 
amazed to find our own particular drab no better than the 
rest? 

The Beefeateb. Not all, sir. Decent bodies, many 
of them. 

The Man [intolerantly] No. All false. All. If thou 
deny it, thou liest. 
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The Bbefeateh. You judge too mucli b^ the Court, 
There, indeed, you may say of frailty that its name is 

The Man [pulling out his tablets ajoin] Prithee say that 
again: that about Frailty: the strain of music. 

The Beefeater. What strain of music, sir? I'm no 
musician, God knows. 

The Man. There is music in your soul: many of your 
degree have it very notably. [WriiingX "Frailty: thy 
name is woman!" {Repeating it affectionately\ "Thy name 



The Beefeater. Well, sir, it is but tour words. Are 
you a. snapper-up of auch unconsidered trifles? 

The Man [eagtrly] Snapper-up of — [he gaap»] Oh! 
Immortal phrase! [He writes U dov)n\. This man is a 
greater than I. 

The Beefeateb. You have ray lord Pembroke's trick, 
air. 

The Man. Like enough: he is my near friend. But 
what call you bis trick? 

The Beefeat£r. Making sonnets by moonlight. And 
to the same lady too. 

The Man. No! 

The Beefeateb. Last night he stood here on your 
errand, and in your ahoea. 

The Man. Thou, too, Brutus! And I called him friendl 

The Beefeatek. Tis ever so, sir. 

The Man. Tia ever so. Twas ever so. [He turns 
QKaff. overeome]. Two Gentlemen of Verona! Judas! 

The Beefeater. Is he so bad as that, air? 

The Man [recocen'nj his charily and self-posaesgion] 
^Pad? Oh no. Human, Maater Warder, human. We call 
names when we arc offended, as children do. 
(That is all. 

The Beefeater. Ay, sir; words, words, words. Mere 
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wiixl, sir. We EH our bellies vitli U>e east wind, sir, as th€9 
Scripture b»tb it. You cannot feed capons so. 

Tax Max- A good cadmcc. B; your leave [Be makem 
a note t^ ii]. 

TfiK Beefeater. What oWDiier of thing is a cadence, < 
sir? I hare not heard of it. 

The Mas. A thing to rule the worid with, friend. 

The Beete-vteb. You speak strangelv, sir: no oSeuce. 
But, an't like yon, you are a very civil gentleman; and a 
poof man feels drawn to you, you being, as twere, willing 
to share your thought with him. 

The Man. Tis my trade. But alas! the world for the 
moat part will none of my thoughts. 

Lamplight streams from the ptdaee door aa it opent from 
mlhin. 

The Bebfeateh. Here comes your lady, sir. I'll tw.., 
t'other end of myward. You may een takeyour time about 
your business: I shall not return too suddenly unless my 
sergeant comes prowling round. Tis a fell sergeant, air: 
strict in his arrest. Go'd'en, sir; and good luck! [He goei]. 

The Man. "Strict in his arrest"! "Fell sergeant"! 
[At if tasting a ripe plum] 0-o-o-h! [He makes a twte qf 

A Cloaked Lady gropes her way from the palace and wan- 
deri along the terrace, walking in her sleep. 

The Lady [rubbing her hands as if washing lAem] Out, 
damned spot. You will mar all with these cosmetics. God 
made you one face; and you make yourself another. 
Think of your grave, woman, not ever of being beautified,> 
All the perfumes of Arabia will not whiten this Tudor hand. 

The Man. ".\I1 the perfumes of Arabia"! "Beauti- 
fied"! "Beautified"! a poem in a single word. Can thia 
be ray Mary? {To the Lady] Why do you speak in a 
strange voice, and utter poetry for the first time? Are you. 
ailing? You walk like the dead. Mary! Mary! 

The Ladv [echoing kim] Mary! Mary! Who would 
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bsve thought that womaa to have had so much blood in 
Is it my fault that my counsellors put deeds of blood 
e? Fie! If you were women you would have more 
irit than to stain the fioor so foully. Hold not up her head 
w; the hair is false. I tell you yet again, Mary's buried; 
aie cannot come out of her grave. I fear her not: these 
Cits that dare jump into thrones though they be fit only 
en's laps must be put away. Whats done cannot be 
undone. Out. I say. Fie! a queen, and freckled! 
Tbe Mas [skaking her arm] Mary, I say: art asleep? 
The Lady wakes; starts: and nearly faints. He catches 
itr on his arm. 
The Lady. Where am I? What art thou? 
The Man, I cry your mercy. I have mistook your 
pcrsoD all this while. Methought you were my Mary; my 



TreLaoy [outraged] Profane fellow; how do you dare? 
The Man. Be not wroth with me, lady. My mistress is 
t m&rvellous proper woman. But she does not speak so 
fell as you. "Alt the perfumes of Arabia"! That was 
tell said : spoken with good accent and excellent discretion. 
The Ladt. Have I been in speech with you here? 
The Man. Why, yes. fair lady. Have you forgot it? 
The Ladt. I have walked in my sleep. 
The Man. Walk ever in your sleep, fair one; for then 
r words drop like honey. 
i The Ladt [with cold majestyl Enow you to whom you 
r^Veak, sir, that you dare express yourself so saucily? 

Thk Man [uTtabashed\ Not I, not ( 
Me some lady of the Court, belike. To n 
two sorts of women: those with ejtcellent v 
tow, and cackling bens that cannot make n 
voice has all manner of loveliness in it. ( 
diorl hour of its music. 

The Ladt. Sir: you are overbold. Season your adm 
tttion for a while with — 
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Thx Man [holding up kU hand to Hop her] ** Season your 
admiration for a while — " 

The Ladt. Fellow: do you dare mimic me to my face? 

The Man. Tis music. Can you not hear? When a 
good musician sings a song, do you not sing it and sing it 
again till you have caught and fixed its perfect mdody? 
*' Season your admiration for a while": God! the history 
of man's heart is in that one word admiration. Admira* 
tion! [Talcing up hU tablets] What was it? *' Suspend yom 
admiration for a space — " 

The Ladt. A very vile jingle of esses. I said ''Season 
your — 

The Man [haetUy] Season: ay, season, season, season. 
Plague on my memory, my wretched memory ! I must een 
write it down. [Be begins to torite, biU stops, his memorg 
failing him]. Yet tell me which was the vile jingle? You 
said very justly: mine own ear caught it even as my false 
tongue said it. 

The Lady. You said ''for a space.'* I said "for a 
while." 

The Man. "For a while" [he corrects it]. Good! [Ar- 
dently] And now be mine neither for a space nor a while, 
but for ever. 

The Lady. Odds my life! Are you by chance making 
love to me, knave? 

The Man. Nay: tis you who have made the love: I but 
pour it out at your feet. I cannot but love a lass that sets 
such store by an apt word. Therefore vouchsafe, divine 
perfection of a woman — ^no: I have said that before some- 
where; and the wordy garment of my love for you must be 
fire-new — 

The Lady. You talk too much, sir. Let me warn you: 
I am more accustomed to be listened to than preached at. 

The Man. The most are like that that do talk well. 
But though you spake with the tongues of angels, as in- 
deed you do, yet know that I am the king of words — 
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B-Tbk Ladt. a king, ha! 

B Tbb Man. No less. We are poor tbioga, we men and 

B The Ladt. Dare you call me woman? 
B Ibs Man. What nobler name can I tender you? How 
|Bie can I love you? Yet you may well shrink from the 
same: have I not said we are but poor things? Yet there 
is a power that can redeem ua. 

The Laht. Gramercy for your sermon, sir, I hope I 
know my duty. 

The Man. This ia no sermon, but the living tniUi. 
The power I apeak of is the power of immortal poesy. For 
know that vile as this world is. and worms as we are, you 
have but to invest all this vileneas with a magieal garment 
of words to transfigure us and uplift our souls til earth 
flowers into a million heavens. 

The Lady, You spoil your heaven with your million. 
You are extravagant. Observe some measure in your 
speech. _^ 

The Man. You speak now aa Ben does. 

The Ladt. And who, pray, is Ben? 

The Man. A learned bricklayer who thinks that the 
sky is at the top of his ladder, and so takes it on him to re- 
buke me for flying. I tell you there is no word yet coined 
and no melody yet sung that is extravagant and majestical 
enough for the glory that lovely words can reveal. It is 
heresy to deny it: have you not been taught that in the 
beginning was the Word? that the Word was with God? 
Day, that the Word was God? 

The Lady. Beware, fellow, how you presume to speak 
of holy things. The Queen is the head of the Church. 

Thb Man- You are the head of my Church when you 
speak as you did at first. "All the perfumes of Arabia"! 
Can the Queen speak thus? They say she playeth well 
npon the virginals. Let her play so to me; and I'll kiss 
' trluuids. But until then, youare my Queen; andl'llkiss 
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those lips that have dropt music on my heart. [He put* hU 
arvig about her]. 

The Ladt, Unmeasured impudence! On your life, take 
your hands from me, 

Tkt Dark Lady comes stooping along the terraee hehind 
them nice a running thnuk. IVken she sees how tkej/ arc 
employed, the rises angrily to her full height, and littent 
jcalnuglj/. 

The Man {unaware of the Dark Lady] Then cease lu 
make my hands tremble with the streams of life you pour 
tlirougli them. You hold me as the lodestar holds the iron: 
I cannot but cling to you. We are lost, you and I: noth- 
ing can separate tis now. 

The Dakk Ladt. We shall see that, false lying hound, 
ybu and your filthy trull. \With two vigorous otifft, ih* 
knocks the pair asunder, sending the man, who m ttntucky 
enough to receive a righthanded blow, sprawling on thefiagt]. 
Take that, both of you! 

The Cloakkh Ladt \in towering lorath, throwing qff lut 
eloak and turmng in outraged majesty on her assailant] Hi^ 
treason I 

The Dark Ladt [recognizing ker and falling on her 
knees in abject terror] Will: 1 am lost: I have struck the 
Queen. 

The Man [sitting vp as majestically as his ignominious 
pasture allows] Woman: you have struck WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEAR. 

Queen Euzabeth [atupent] Marry, come up!!! Struck 
William Shakespear quotha! And who in the name of all 
the sluts and jades and light"-o'-loves and fly-hy-nighta that 
Uifest this palace of mine, may William Shakespear be? 

The Dahk Ladt. Madam: he is but a player. Oh, I 
could have my hand cut off — 

QtiEEN EuzABETH. Belike you will, mistress. Have 
you bethought you that I am. like to have yoqr li«iwl eatafl 
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IThb Daek Ladt. Will: save me. Oh. save me. 
. Elizabeth. Save you! A likely savior, on my royal 
IVord! I had thought this fellow at least an esquire; for I 
ud hoped that even the vilest of my ladies would not have 
dishonored my Court by wantoning with a baaebom 
servant. 

Shakesfeiab [indignantly scrambling to kia feet] Baae- 
bom! I, a Shakeapear of Stratford! I, whoae mother was 
Lta Arden! baseborn! You forget yourself, madam, 

EuzABETH [furious] S'blood! do I ao? I will teach 
70U— * 

' The Dark Lady [rising from her knees and throwing her- 
f between them] Will: in God's name anger her no fur- 
is death. Madam; do not listen to him. 
Shakcspeak. Not were it een to save your life, Mary, 
BDt to mention mine own, will I flatter a, monarch who for- 
gets what is due to my family. I deny not that my father 
was brought down to be a poor bankrupt; but twaa his 
gentle blood thatwas ever too generous for trade. Never 
did he disown his debts. Tis true he paid them not; but 
it is an attested truth that he gave bills (or them; and 
tvas those bills, in the hands of base hucksters, that were 
Ms undoing. 

Elizabeth [grimly] The son of your father shall leam 
his place in the presence of the daughter of Harry the 
Eighth. 

Shake3PEAR [swelling with intolerant importance] Name 
Bfit that inordinate man in the same breath with Strat- 
lonl'a worthiest alderman. John Shakespear wedded but 
Harry Tudor was married six times. You should 
Uneb to utter his name. 

\ The Dabk Ladt 1 ( Will : for pity's 

> crying out together I sake— 
BETH J [ Insolent dog — 

aaPEAB [cutting Ihem short] How know you thai 
(rry was indeed your father? 
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lounds! Now by— [she atopa to- 

grind her teeth with rage]. 

She will have me whipped through 

the streets. Oh God! Oh Godl 

Shakbbpbah. Learn to know yourself better, madam.] 

I am an honest gentleman of unquestioned parentage, and, 

have already sent in my demand for the coat-of-arms that 

is lawfully mine. Can you say as much for yourself? 

Elizabeth {almost hende keraelj] Another word; and I 
begin with mine own hands the work the hangman shall. 

Shakespbab. Youarenotrue Tudor; thb baggage hei 
has as good a right to your royal seat as you. What mala, 
tains you on the throne of England? Is it your renown^ 
wit? your wisdom that sets at naught the craftiest states- 
men of the Christian world? No. Tia the mere chance 
that might have happened to any milkmaid, the caprice of 
Nature that made you the most wondrous piece of beauty 
the age hath seen. [Elizabeth' » raised fists, on the point tjf ■ 
striking kirn,, faU to her side]. That is what hath brought , 
all men to your feet, and founded your throne on the im 
pregnable rock of your proud heart, a stony island in i 
aea of desire. There, madam, is some wholesome blunt 
honest speaking for you. Now do your worst. 

'Elizabe.th [ivitli dignity] Master Shakespear: it is well 
for you that I am a merciful prince. I make allowance for 
your rustic ignorance. But remember that there are 
things which be true, and are yet not seemly to be said (I 
will not say to a queen; for you will have it that I a 
none) but to a virgin. 

Shakespear Ibluntly] It is no fault of mine that you tat 
a virgin, madam, albeit tis my misfortune. 

The Dark. Ladt [terrified again] In mercy, madam, hold 
no further discourse with him. He bath ever some lewd 
jest on his tongue. You hear how he useth me! calling me 
baggage and the like to your Majesty's face. 
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Elizabeth. As for you, mistress, I have yet to demand 
■wbat your business is at this hour in this place, and how 
ame to be so concerned with a, player that you strike 
Windly at your sovereign in your jealousy of him. 

The: Dake Ladt. Madam: as I live and hope for sal- 

Shakespear [sardonically] Hal 

The Dark Ladt [angril]/] — ay, I'm as like to be saved 
)u that believest naught save some black magic of 
words and verses — I say, madam, as I am a living woman 
X came here tu break with him for ever. Oh. madam, if you 
would know what misery is, listen to this man that is more 
nan and less at the same time. He will tie you down 
o anatomize your very soul: he wdl wring tears of blood 
1 your humiliation: and then he will heal the wound 
Mdth flatteries that no woman can resist. 

Shakebpbar. Flatteries! \Kneeltng] Oh, madam, I put 
my case at your royal feet. I confess to much. I have a 
ro de tongue: I am unmannerly: I blaspheme against the 
Winess of anointed royalty; but oh, my royal mistress, 
AM I a flatterer? 

Elizabeth. I absolve you as to that. You are far too 
pldin a dealer to please me. [He rises gratefully]. 

Tbe Dahk Lady. Madam: he is flattering you even as 
te speaks. 
Elizabeth [a terrible flash in her eye] Ha! la it so? 
Shake&pear. Madam: she is jealous; and, heaven 
Wp me! not without reason. Oh, you say you are a mer- 
(Uul prince; but that was cruel of you, that hiding of your 
MyJ dignity when you found me here. For how can I ever 
b« content with this black-haired, black-eyed, black-avised 
devil again now that I have looked upon real beauty and 
t&I majesty? 
The Dark Lady [wounded and desperate] He hath swore 
le ten times over that the day shall come in England 
•Wn black women, for all their foulness, shall be more 
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thought on than fair ones. [ To Shakespear, scolding at kim] 
Deny it if thou canst. Oh, he is compact of lies and scorns. 
I am tired of being tossed up to heaven and dragged down 
to hell at every whim that takes him. I am ashamed to my 
very soul that I have abased myself to love one that my 
father would not have deemed fit to hold my stirrup— 
one that will talk to all the world about me — ^that will 
put my love and my shame into his plays and make me 
blush for myself there — that will write sonnets about me 
that no man of gentle strain would put his hand to. I am 
all disordered: I know not what I am saying to your 
Majesty: I am of all ladies most deject and wretched— 

Shakespeab. Ha! At last sorrow hath struck a note 
of music out of thee. "Of all ladies most deject and 
wretched." [Be makes a note of it]. 

The Dark Lady. Madam: I implore you give me 
leave to go. I am distracted with grief and shame. I— 

Elizabeth. Go [The Dark Lady tries to kiss her hand]. 
No more. Go. [The Dark Lady goes, convulsed]. You 
have been cruel to that poor fond wretch. Master Shake- 
spear. 

Shakespear. I am not cruel, madam; but you know 
*/ie fable of Jupiter and Semele. I could not help my 
"ghtnings scorching her. 

Elizabeth. You have an overweening conceit of your- 
self, sir, that displeases your Queen. 

Shakespear. Oh, madam, can I go about with the 
Modest cough of a minor poet, belittling my inspiration 
^^o. making the mightiest wonder of your reign a thing of 
fought? I have said that "not marble nor the gilded 
^^?^^ents of princes shall outlive" the words with 
^ *ph I make the world glorious or foolish at my will, 
lyfcf^x ^' I would have you think me great enough to 
^'^^t me a boon. 

n ^. ^^-^BETH. I hope it is a boon that may be asked of 
gm Queen without offence, sir. I mistrust your for- 
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wardness; ami I bid you remember that I do not suffer 
persons of your degree (if I may say so without offence 
to your father the alderman) to presume too far, 

Shakespbah. Oh, madam, I shall not forget myself 
again; though by my life, could I make you a serving 
wench, neither a queen nor a virgin should you be tor so 
much longer as a flash of lightning might take to cross the 
river to the Bankside. But since you are a queen and will 
none of me, nor of Philip of Spain, nor of any other mortal 
man, I must een contain myself as best I may, and ask you 
only for a boon of State. 

Buzadeth. a boon of State already! You are becom- 
ing a. courtier like the rest of them. You lack advance- 

Shakespeak. "Lack advancement." By your Ma- 
jesty's leave: a queenly phrase. [He is about to write it 
doiBtt]. 

Elizabeth [slnHng the tablets from his hand] Your 
tables begin to anger me, sir. I am not here to write your 
pUys for you. 

Shakxbpeah. You are here to inspire them, madam. 
For this, among the rest, were you ordained. But the boon 
I crave is that you do endow a great playhouse, or, if I 
may make bold to coin a scholarly name for it, a National 
Thsatre, for the better instruction and gracing of your 
Mnjeaty's subjects. 

EuzABETH. Whj-, sir, are there not theatres enow on 
lie Bankside and in BlackfriarsF 

Shakespeab. Madam: these are the adventures of 
nwjy and desperate men that must, to save themselves 
trom perishing of want, give the sillier sort of people what 
best like; and what they best like, God knows, is not 
betterment and instruction, as we well see by 
example of the churches, which must needs compel 
to frequent them, though they be open to all without 
Only when there is a matter of a murder, or a 
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plot, or a pretty youth in petticoats, or some naughty tale 
of wantonness, will your subjects pay the great cost ol 
good players and their finery, with a. little profit to boot 
To prove this I will tell you that I have written two noble 
and excellent plays setting forth the advancement o! 
women of high nature and fruitful industry even as your 
Majesty is: the one a skilful physician, the other a sister 
devoted to good works. I have also stole from a book ol 
idle wanton tales two of the most damnable foolishnesae* 
in the world, in the one of which a woman goeth in man'i 
attire and maketh impudent love to her swain, who pleat- 
eth the groundlings by overthrowing a wrestler; whilst, 
in the other, one of the same kidney sheweth her wit by 
saying endless naughtinesses to a gentleman as lewd as 
herself. I have writ these to save my friends from penury, 
yet shewing my acorn for such follies and for them that 
praise them by calling the one As You Like It, meaning 
that it is not as I like it, and the other Much Ado About 
Nothing, as it truly is. And now these two filthy piecet 
drive their nobler fellows from the stage, where indeed 1 
cannot have my lady physician presented at all, she being 
too honest a woman for the taste of the town. Whereforw 
I humbly beg your Majesty to give order that a theatre 
be endowed out of the public revenue for the playing d' 
those pieces of mine which no merchant will touch, seeing, 
that his gain is so much greater with the worse than witk 
the better. Thereby you shall also encourage other meir 
to undertake the writing of plays who do now despise it 
and leave it wholly to those whose counsels will work little 
good to your realm. For this writing of plays is a. great 
matter, forming as it does the minds and affections of men 
in such sort that whatsoever they see done in show on thft 
stage, they will presently be doing in earnest in the world, 
which is but a larger stage. Of late, as you know, thft 
Church taught the people by means of plays; but the 
people flocked only to such as were full of snpersUtiou* 
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tniracles and bloody martyrdoms; and so the Church, 
vhich also was just then brought into straita by the 
policy o{ your royal futher, did abandon and diacounte- 
naoce the art of playing; and thus it fell into the hands of 
poor players and greedy merchants that had their pockets 
to look to and not the greatness of this your kingdom. 
Therefore now must your Majeaty take up that good work 
that your Church hath abandoned, and restore the art of 
playittg to its former use and dignity. 

EuzABETH. Master Shakeapear: I will apeak of this 
niEtter to the Lord Treasurer. 

Shakcspear. Then am I undone, madam; for there 

«is never yet a Lord Treasurer that could find a penny for 

anything over and above the necessary expenses of your 

goveroment, save for a war or a salary for his own nephew. 

Ei.iZA.BBTR. Master Shakeapear: you speak sooth; yet 

cannot I in any wise mend it. I dare not offend my un- 

niiy Puritans by making so luwd a place as the playhouse 

a public charge; and there be a thousand things to be 

done in this London of mine before your poetry can have 

ila penny from the general purse. I tell thee, Master Will, 

it will be three hundred years and more before my sub- 

jecU learn that man cannot live by bread alone, but by 

every word that cometh from the mouth of thoae whom 

God inspires. By that time you and I will be dust beneath 

the feet of the horseSi if indeed there be any horses then, 

and men be still riding instead of flying. Now it may be 

th&tby then your works will be dust also. 

^tfeuEEapBAB. They will stand, madam : fear nor for that. 

^^Blieab&th. It may prove so. But of thia I am certain 

Hvlknow my countrymen) that until every other coun- 

^^ in the Christian world, even to barbarian Muscovy 

Dill the hamlets of the boorish Germans, have its play- 

iouae at the public charge, England will never adventure. 

And she will adventure then only because it is her desire 

~Bl>e ever ui the fashion, and to do humbly and dutSuT 
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whMtMO bW aeetli evtxyhodf dsc doing. In tlte meuit 
you moat oontoit youndt as best yoa c«ii b; the playing 
of thate two piece* wbicb you give oat u the most dam- 
naUe ever vrit, but irliich youi countrymen, I vmm ; 
will cwesr nre the beet you have ever done. But this I 
will My, that if I could apeak acnws the Ages to our 
KOidanLi, I ihould heartily rcconuneud them to (ulGl 
your wi>li; for the Scottish minstrel hath well said that h 
that makcth the songs of a nation is mightier than he that 
maketli it* laws; aiid the same may well be true of playi- 
awl interludes. [The dock chimes the Jirgl quarter. Tha 
warder rHumt on At* round]. And now, sir, we are upon thft 
hour when it better beseems a virgin queen to be abed than 
to converse alone with ttic naughtiest of her subjects, 
there! Who keeps ward on the queen's lodgings tonight! 

Tue Wardek. I do, an't please your majesty. 

EuxAitiSTH. See that you keep it better in future. Yo« 
liitvc let pus a most dangerous gallant even to the very 
door of our royal chamber. Lead him forth; and brin^ 
me word when he is safely locked out; for I shall scarce 
dare disrulie until tlic palace gales are between us. 

SuAKEdi'lCAU [kiMing her hand\ My body goes tbrougb 
the gate into the dorkuess, madam; but my thoughts fob 
low you. 

KuKAtiCTR. How! to my bed! 

SitAKiCHi'KAB. No. madam, to your prayers, in which ] 
beg you to remember my theatre. 

KuzABKTii. That is my prayer to posterity. Forge^ 
not your own to God; and so goodnight, Master Will. 

SiiAKBafEAR. Cloodnigbt, great Elizabeth. God s&v< 
till.- Quectil 

Klieabbth. Amen. 

Exeunt aeterally: the to lier chamber: he, in euttody of tkt 
toarder, to Ihn gale neareit BlackJnaTt, 
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EFACE TO FANNY'S FIRST PLAY ^ 

y's Fibbt Play, being but a potboiler. Deeds no pref- 
But its lesson is not, I am sorry to say, uuneeded. 
imorality, or the substitution of cuatom tor conscience, 
once accounted a shameful and cynical thing: pi^ople 
A of right and wrong, of honor and dishonor, of sin 
grace, of salvation and damnation, not of morality 
iminorality. The word morality, if we met it ii 

iiiid surprise us as much as the word telephone J 
lOtor car. Nowadays we do not seem to know that I 
: is any other test of conduct except morality; and the , 
: is that the young had better have their souls awak- 
by disgrace, capture by the police, and a month's 
labor, than drift along from their cradles to their 
Id doing what other people do for no other reason than 
other people do it, and knowing nothing of good and 
of courage and cowardice, or indeed anything but 
to keep hunger and concupiscence and fashionable 
nng within the bounds of good taste except when their 
3 can be concealed. Is it any wonder that I am 
to offer to young people in our suburbs the desper- 
idvice: Do something that will get you into trouble? 
please do not suppose that I defend a state of things 
b makes such advice the best that can be given under 
OTcumstoncea, or thai I do not know how difficult it 
159 
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is to find out a way of getting into trouble that will c 
bine loss of respectability with integrity of self-respect 
and reasonable consideration tor other peoples' feelings 
and interests od every point except their dread of losing 
their owti respectability. But when there's a will tliere's 
a way. I hate to see dead people walking about: it is 
natural. And our respectable middle class people are all 
as dead as mutton. Out of the mouth of Airs Knos I have 
delivered on them the judgment of her God. 

The critics whom I have lampooned in the inductios 
to this play under the names of Trotter, \'aughaD, and 
Gunn will forgive me: in fact Mr Trotter forgave ii 
forehand, and assisted the make-up by which Mr Claude 
King BO successfully simulated his personal appearancev 
The critics whom I did not introduce were aomewhst 
hurt, as I should have been myself under the same circuoL- 
atances; but I had not room for them all; so I can only 
apologize and assure them that I meant no disrespect. 

The concealment of the authorship, if a secret de PoUeki- 
neUe can be said to involve concealment, was a necessary 
part of the play. In so far as it was effectual, it operated 
as a measure of relief to those critics and playgoers who 
are so obsessed by my strained legendary reputation that 
they approach my plays in a condition which is really one 
of derangement, and are quite unable to conceive a plaj 
of mine as anything but a trap baited with parado-^ea, and 
designed to compass their ethical perversion and intellec- 
tual confusion. If it were possible, I should put forward 
all my plays anonymously, or hire some less disturbing 
person, as Bacon is said to have hired Shakespear, to father 
my plays for me. 

' Fanny's First Play wat performed for Ike first 
at the Little Theatre in the Adelphi, London, on the afti 
of Wednesday. April 19th 1911. 
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INDUCTION 

The end of a saloon in an old-fashioned country house 
(Florence Towers, the property of Count O'Dowda) ha^ been 
curtained off to form a stage for a private theatrical perform- 
ance, A footman in grandiose Spanish livery enters before 
the curtain, on its 0,P, side. 

Footman [announcing] Mr Cecil Savoyard. [Cecil SavO' 
yard comes in: a middle-aged man in evening dress and a fur- 
lined overcoat. He is surprised to find nobody to receive him. 
So is the Footman]. Oh, beg pardon, sir: I thought the 
. Count was here. He was when I took up your name. He 
must have gone through the stage into the library. This 
way, sir. [He moves towards the division in the middle of the 
curtains], 

Savoyard. Half a mo. [The Footman stops]. When 
does the play begin? Half -past eight? 

Footman. Nine, sir. 

Savoyard. Oh, good. Well, will you telephone to my 
wife at the George that it's not until nine? 

Footman. Right, sir. Mrs Cecil Savoyard, sir? 

Savoyard. No; Mrs William Tinkler. Dont forget. 

The Footman. Mrs Tinkler, sir. Right, sir. [The 
Count comes in through the curtains]. Here is the Count, sir. 
[Announcing] Mr Cecil Savoyard, sir. \He withdraws], 
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Count O'Dowda [A kandsome man cj fifty ^ dreMsed fin& 
Hudied elegance a hundred yeare out qf date, advancing eor- 
dially to shake hande with his visitor] Pray excuse me, Mr 
Savoyard. I suddenly recollected that all the bookcases 
in the library were locked — ^in fact theyve never been 
opened since we came from Venice — and as our literary 
guests will probably use the library a good deal, I just 
ran in to unlock everything. 

Savotabd. Oh, you mean the dramatic critics. M^yes. 
I suppose theres a smoking room? 

The Count. My study is available. An old-fashimied 
house, you understand. Wont you sit down, Mr Savoyard? 

Savotabd. Thanks. [They sit, Savoyard, looking at kU 
host's obsolete costume, continues] I had no idea you were 
going to appear in the piece yourself. 

The Count. I am not. I wear this costume because— 
well, perhaps I had better explain the position, if it 
interests you. 

Savotabd. Certainly. 

The Count. Well, you see, Mr Savoyard, Fm rather a 
stranger in your world. I am not, I hope, a modem man 
in any sense of the word. I'm not really an Englishman: 
my family is Irish: Ive lived all my life in Italy — ^in 
Venice mostly — my very title is a foreign one: I am a 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Savotabd. Where's that? 

The Count. At present, nowhere, except as a memory 
and an ideal. [Savoyard inclines his head respectfully to the 
ide<il]. But I am by no means an idealogue. I am not 
content with beautiful dreams: I want beautiful realities. 

Savotabd. Hear, hear! I'm all with you there — ^when 
you can get them. 

The Coxtnt. Why not get them? The difficulty is not 
that there are no beautiful realities, Mr Savoys^: the 
difficulty is that so few of us know them when we see 
them. We have inherited from the past a vast treasure of 
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fceauty — of imperishable masterpieces of poetry, of paint- 
ing, of sculpture, of arciii lecture, of music, of exquisite 
fuhions in dress, in furniture, in domestic decoration. 
We can contemplate these treasures. We can reproduce 
many of them. We can buy a tew inimitable originals. 
ffe can shut out the nineteenth century — 
Savotabd [correcting Aim] The twentieth. 
The ConNT, To me the century I shut out will always 
be the nineteenth century, just as your national anthem 
will always be God Save the Queen, no matter how many 
kings may succeed. I found England befouled with in- 
dustrialism: well, I did what Byron did; I simply refused 
to live in it. You remember Byron's words: "I am sure 
my bones would not rest in an English grave, or my clay 
mis with the earth of that country. I believe the thought 
would drive me mad on my deathbed could I suppose that 
any of my friends would be base enough to convey my 
carcase back to her soil. I would not even feed her worms 
if I could help it." 

Savovabd. Did Byron say that? 
The Count. He did, sir. 

Savotard. It dont sound like him. I saw a good deal 
of him at one time. 

ThkCoitnt. You.' But how is that possible? You are 
too young. 

Savoyard. I was quite a lad, of course. But I had a 
job in the original production of Our Boys. 

The Count. My dear sir, not that Byron. Lord 
Byron, the poet. 

Savot.vbd. Oh, I beg your pardon. I thought you 

were talking of the Byron. So you prefer living abroad? 

The Count. I find England ugly and Philistine. Well, 

dont live in it. I find modern houses ugly. I dont live 

them: I have a palace on the grand canal. I find 

clothes prosaic. I dont wear them, except, of 

rse, in the street. My ears are oflfended by the Cock- 




r 7«« kMW- deHrt <rf ptoflc «e are, Mr S 

Savotabb. Batber oat of O, eh? 

Tn CocsT. (krt of it. sir! OM at wfaat? 

Savotauii. Wdl, omt at cvaytkBtg. 

Tn CousT. Oat of aooi simI fog aod nnd a 
wnd; o«tt of Tidgurttf snd ngfiaesK, hjpocrisy ■ 
aBpenthion and stvpiditr. Ort o< all tUs, a 

Mooliine. «" *•>* €»»<i*nt«I region of wtudi j 

alone have had the secret, in the sacfnl footstepa^B 
of Shelley, of the BrownhjBs, of Turner and Bnskui. 
yon envy MC M^ Savoyard? 

Savotahd. Some of as nrost live in En^and, you knoi 
ju*t to Veep the place going. Besides— tho«gh. mmd y 
I dont say it isnt aU right from the high art point of %-„ 
an'l M tliat— three weefa of it would drive me nielanch<j 
mad. However. Tm gUd you told me. because it espl, 



B^»hy it is you dont seem to know your way about much in 
' England. I hope, by the way, that everything has given 
Mtiafaction to your daughter. 

Thb Count. She seems quite satisfied. She tells me 
that the actors you sent down are perfectly suited to their 
parts, and very nice people to work with. I understand 
she had some difficulties at the first rehearsals with the 
geotlemaa you call the producer, because he hadnt read 
the play; but the moment he found out what it was all 
about everything went smoothly. 
SATorABD. Havnt you seen the rehearsals? 
The Coctnt. Oh no. I havut been allowed even to meet 
any of the company. All I can tell you is that the hero is 
s Frenchman [Savoyard is rather sca-ndalized]: I asked her 
not to have an English hero. That is all I know. [Hue- 
fulfj] I havnt been consulted even about the costumes, 
though there, I think, I could have been some use, 
Savotahd [puaa/erf] But there amt any costumes, 
Thb Count {seriously shocked] What! No costumes! 
Do you mean to say it is a modem play? 

Savoyahd. I dont know: I didnt read it, I handed it 

to Billy Burjoyce — the producer, you know — and left it to 

H liim to select the company and so on. But I should have 

^Hxl to order the costumes if there had been any. There 

Brecnt. 

^f The Count [amiUng as he recovers from his alarm] I 
understand. She has taken the costumes into her own 
hands. She is an expert in beautiful costumes. I venture 
to promise you, Mr Savoyard, that what you are about to 
will be like a Louis Quatorze ballet painted by Watteau, 
heroine will be an exquisite Columbine, her lover a 
ity Harlequin, her father a picturesque Pantaloon, 
the valet who hoodwinks the father and brings about 
happiness of the lovers a grotesque but perfectly taste- 
Punchinello or Mascarille or Sganarelle, 
SAroTABD. I see. That makes three men; and tlie 
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clown and policeioaa will make five. Thats why yon 
wanted five men in the company. 

The Count. My dear sir, you dont suppose I mean that 
vulgar, ugly, silly, senseless, malicious and destructive 
thing, the harlequinade of a nineteenth century English 
Christmas pantomime! What was it after all but a stupid 
attempt to imitate the success made by the genuis oC 
Grimaldi a hundred years ago? My daughter does 
know of the existence of such a thing. I refer to the grace-' 
ful and charming fantasies of the Italian and French 
stages of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Savotabd. Oh, I beg pardon. I quite agree that harle< 
quinades are rot. Theyve been dropped at all smart 
theatres. But from what Billy Burjoyce told me I got, 
the idea that your daughter knew her way about here, 
and had seen a lot of plays. Be had no idea she'd been 
away in Venice all the time. 

The Count. Oh, she has not been, I should have 
explained that two years ago my daughter left me to > 
plete her education at Cambridge. Cambridge was my 
own University; and though of course there wen 
women there in my time, I felt confident that if the at- 
mosphere of the eighteenth century still existed any* 
where in England, it would be at Cambridge. About 
three months ago she wrote to me and asked whether f 
wished to give her a present on her nest birthday. Of 
course I said yes; and she then astonished and delighted 
me by telling me that she had written a play, and that th* 
present she wanted was a private performance of it witlt 
real actors and real critics. 

Savotabd. Yes: thats what staggered me. It v 
easy enough to engage a company for a private perfor 
ance: it's done often enough. But the notion of havi 
critics was new. I hardly knew how to set about it. They 
dont expect private engagements; and so they have na 
agents. Besides, I didnt know what to offer them. " 
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*new that they were cheaper than actors, because they 
Set long engagements: forty years Bonietimes; but Ihata 
Qo rule fora single job. Then therea such a lot of them: 
On £rst nights they run away with all your stalls: you 
Cant find a decent place for your own mother. It would 
tave cost a fortune to bring the lot. 

The Count. Of course I never dreamt of having theni 
all. Only a few first-rate representative men. 

Satotahd. Just so. All you want is a few sample 
opiniona. Out of a hundred notices you wont find more 
than four at the outside that say anything different. Well, 
Ive got just the right four for you. And what do you 
think it has cost mc? 

The Count [shrugging kis shoulders] I cannot guess. 

Savoyard. Ten guineas, and expenses. I had to give 
Flawner Bannal ten. He wouldnt come for less; and he 
asked fifty. I had to give it, because if we hadnt had him 
we might just as well have had nobody at al). 

Tan: Count. But what about the others, if Mr Flan- 
nel — 

Savoyard [skocked] Flawner Bannal. 

The Count. — if Mr Bannal got the whole ten? 

Savoyard. Oh, I managed that. As this is a high-class 
sort of thing, the first man I went for was Trotter. 

The Count, Oh indeed. I am very glad you have 
secured Mr Trotter. I have read his Plaj-ful Impressions. 

Savoyard. Well, I was rather in a funk about him. 
Hes not exactly what I call approachable; and he was a 
bit stand-oS at first. But when I explained and told him 
yoor daughter^ 

The Count linterrupting in alarm] You did not say 
that the play was by her, I hope? 

Savoyard. No; thats been kept a dead secret. I just 
said your daughter has asked for a real play with a real 
author and a real critic and all the rest of it. The moment 
r mentioned the daughter I had him. He has a daughter 
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of hi> own. Wouldnt hear of p«7m«ct! Offered to come 
joit to please her! Quite buman. I was surprised. 

Thb Couxt- Extremely kind of him- 

Savotabd. Then I went to Vaughan, because he doea 
music as wetl as the drain:!: and you said you thought 
there would be music. I told him Trotter would feel 
lonely without him; so he promised like a bird. Then I 
thought youd like one of the latest sort: the chaps that 
go for the newest things antl swear theyre oldfashioned- 
So I nailed Gilbert Gunn. The four will give you a repre- 
sentative team. By the way [looking at his watch] theyll 
be here presently. 

The Cocht. Before they come, Mr Savoyard, could 
you give me any hints about them that would help me to 
make a little conversation with them? I am, as you said, 
rather out of it in England; and I might unwitttagly atj 
■omething tactless. 

Savotaed. Well, let me see. As you dont like English 
people, I dont know that youU get on with Trotter, be- 
cause hes thoroughly English: never happy except when 
hes in Paris, and speaks French so unnecessarily well that 
everybody there spots him as an Englishman the moment 
he opens his mouth. Very witty and all that. Pretendi 
to turn up his nose at the theatre and says people make 
too much fuss about art [the Count is extremely indig- 
Tianl], But thats only his modesty, because art is his omi 
line, you understand. Mind you dont chaff him about 
Aristotle. 

Thi Count. Why should I chaff him about Ariatotlef 

Savotakd. Well, I dont know; but its one of the recog- 
nized ways of chaffing him. However, youU get on with 
him all right: hes a man of the world and a man of sense. 
The one youll have to be careful about is Vaughan. 

The Count. In what way, may I ask? 

Savofabd. Well, Vaughan has no sense of humor; and 
if yoa joke with him he'll think youre insulting him on 
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B, Mind: it's not that he duesnt see a joke; 
nd it hurts him. A comedy scene makes him * 
': he goes away black and blue, and pitches into the 
>r all hes worth. 

CocTNT, But Hureiy that ia a very serious defect ii 
of hia profession? 

iTARD. Yes it is, and no mistake. But Vaughan i. 
, and dont care a brass farthing what he says, o 
r it pleases anybody or not; and you must have 
Ui of that sort to say the things that nobody else 
7- 

Count. It seems to me to carry the principle of 
1 of labor too far, this keeping of the honesty and 
her qualities in separate compartments. What is 

's speciality, if I may ask? 
iTAKD. Gunn is one of the intellectuals. 
Count. But arnt they all intellectuals? 
ITABD. Lord! no: heaven forbid! You must be 
1 what you say about that; I shotildnt like anyone 
1 Intellectual: I dont think any Englishman 
They dont count really, you know; but still it's 
the thing to have them. Gunn is one of the young 
^uals; he writes plays himself. Hes useful because 
^es into the older intellectuals who are standing in 
But you may take it from me that cone of these 
really matter. Flawner Bannal's your man. Bannal 
represents the British playgoer. When he likes a 
1 may take your oath there are a hundred thou- 
eople in London thatll like it if they can only be 
V about it. Besides, Bannal's knowledge of the 
an inside knowledge. We know him; and he 
119. He knows the ropes: he knows his way about; 
s what hes talking about. 
Count [milk a little sigh] Age and experience, I 

B? 

»TARD. Age! I should put him at twenty at the 
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very outaide, myself. It's not an old man's job after all, 
is it? Bannal may not ride the literary higli horse like 
Trotter and the rest; but I'd take his opinion before any 
other in London. Hea the man in the street; and thats 
what you want. 

The Count. I am almost sorry you didnt give the 
gentleman his full terms. I should not have grudged the 
fifty guineas for a sound opinion. He may feel shabbil; 
treated. 

Savoyahd. Well, let him. It was a bit of side, bis ask- 
ing fifty. After all, what ia he? Only a pressman. JoUj 
good business for him to earn ten guineas: hea done the 
same job often enough for half a quid. I expect. 

Fanny O'Dowda comes precipitately through the curtaini, 
exinted and nervous. A girl of nineteen in a dregs synekrm- 
OTis with her father's. 

Fanny. Papa, papa, the critics have come. And one 
of them has a cocked hat and sword like a — \»he no' 
Savoyard] Oh, I beg your pardon. 

The Count. This ia Mr Savoyard, your impresario, mj 

Fanny \ghaking hands] How do you do? 

Savotard. Pleased to meet you. Miss O'Dowda. Tht 
cocked hat is all right. Trotter is a member of the new 
Academic Committee. He induced them to go in for i 
uniform like the French Academy; and I asked him to 
wear it. 

The Footman {announcing] Mr Trotter, Mr Vaughan. . 
Mr Gunn, Mr Flawner Bannal. [The four critics evUr. . 
Trotter wears a diplomaiic dress, with sword and thrte- 
cornered hat. His age is about SO. Vaughan is 40. Gunn 
is 80. Flawner Bannal is 30 and ia quite unlike the others. 
They can be classed at sight as ■prc^essional men: Bannal it 
obviously one of those unemployables of the business clast teko 
manage to pick up a living by a sort of courage which gitei 
him cheerfulness, conviviality, and bounce, and is helped out 
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Jfailively by a slight turn for writing, and negatively by a 
wnjortable igjiorance and lack of intuition which hides STom 
^m all Ike dangers and disgraces that keep men of finer per- 
^B^n in check. Tlie Count approaches them hospilably\. 
^B&VOYARD. Count O'Dowda, gentlemen. Mr Trotter. 
^HFbottkb [looking at the Count's costume] Have I the 
psasure of meeting a confrere? 

The Count. No, sir: I have no tight to my costume 
eicept the right of a lover of the arts to dress myself 
handsomely. You are moat welcome, Mr Trotter. 
ITrotter bows in the French manner]. 
Savotabd. Mr Vaughan. 
The Count. How do you do, Mr Vaughan? 
fiA.ccBAN. Quite well, thanks. 

liVOTABD. Mr Gunn, 

B Count. Delighted to make your acquaintance, Mr 

Very pleased. 
Utotard. Mr Flawner Bannal. 

E Count. Very kind of you to come, Mr Bannal. 
VANNAI.. Dont mention it. 
The Count. Gentlemen, my daughter, [They all bow]. 
We are very greatly indebted to you, gentlemen, for so 
bndly indulging her whim. [ The dressing bell sounds. The 
Count looks at his waiek]. Ah! The dressing bell, gentle- 
men. Aa our play begins at nine, I have had to put for- 
w»rd the dinner hour a little. May I shew you to your 
fooma? [He goes out, followed by all Ike men, except Trotter, 
" I, going last, is detained by Fanny]. 
VAMNT. Mr Trotter: I want to say something to you 
'jBt this play. 

TKB. No: thats forbidden. You must not attempt 
iauffler the critic. 
WMfUfY. Oh, I would not for the world try to influence 

influencing me vwy 
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■Iwditi^r. YoQ icTite me to thu Htamiag honae, wlien 
Fm about to enjoy » charming dbmer. Asd just bcfoit 
the dinaa Fm talcen aside by a cb»rmng young lady to 
be talked to slxrat the ptay. Hov can yotx expect me to 
be impartial? God forbid that I afaoold set ap to be ■ 
judge, or do more than record an imprcasdom ; bat my im- 
preHions ''an be influenced; and in this t:ase youre in- 
0Denciiig them shamelessly all the time. 

Faxkt. Dout male me more nervous than I am al- 
ready, Mr Trotler. If you knew how I feel! 

Teottek. N8turaUy:yourfirstparty:Tourfirstaiq»ea<w 
once in England aa hostess. But yoore doing it beauti- 
fully. Dont be afraid- Every nuance is perfect. 

Fammt. It's so kind of you to say so. Mr Trotter. But 
that i«nt whata the matter. The truth is, this play 
going to give my father a dreadful shock. 

TaoTTEa. Nothing unusual in that, I'm sorry to saji 
Halt the young ladies in London spend their eveninga 
nuking their fathers take them to plays that are not fit 
for elderly people to see. 

Fassy. Oh, I know all about that; but you cant under- 
stand what it means to Papa. Youre not so innocent 
he is. 

TaoTTEE [reiKOTiitTaHng] My dear young lady — 

Fannv, I dont mean morally innocent; everybody who 
reads your articles knows youre as innocent as a lamb. 

Teotter. What! 

Fakny. Yes. Mr Trotter: Ive seen a good deal of lil 
■incc I came to England; and I assure you that to me your . 
a mere baby: a dear, good, well-meaning, delightful, witty, 
charming baby; but still just a wee lamb in a world 
wolves. Cambridge is not what it was in my father's 

Tbotteh. Well. I must say! 

Fannv. Just so. Thata one of our classifications in 
Cambridge Fabian Sodely. 

Tbotteh. Clnssificaliona? I dont understand. 
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^H FtKifT. Wc claasif^ OUT aunts into diSereut sorts. 
^P Aad one of the sorts is the "I must says." 
■ Tbotteb, I withdraw "I must say." I substitute 
W "Blame my cats!" Not I substitute "Blame my kittens!" 
F Ofaaerve, Miss O'Dowda: kittens. I say sgain in the teeth 
of the whole Cambridge Fabias Society, kittens. Imper- 
tinent little kittens. Blame them. Smack them. I guess 
tchat is ou your conscience. This play to which you have 
lured me is one of those in which members of Fabian 
Societies instruct their grandmothers in the art of milking 
ducks. And you are afraid it will shock your father. Well, 
I hope it will. And if he consults me about it I shall 
recommend Mm to smack you soundly and pack you oS 
to bed. 

Fanny. Thats one of your prettiest Eterary attitudes, 
ilr Trotter; but it doesnt take me in. You see, I'm much 
more conscious of what you really are than you are your- 
self, because weve discussed you thoroughly at Cambridge; 
and youve never discussed yourself, have you? 
Tbotteb. I — — 

Fannt. Of course you havnt; so you see it's no good 
Trottering at me. 

Tbotteh. Trottering! 

Fannt. Thats what we call it at Cambridge. 
Thotter. It it were not so obviously a stage clichd, I 
should say Damn Cambridge. As it is, 1 blame my kittens. 
Aad now let me warn you. If youre going to be a charming 
teallhy young English girl, you may cobs me. It youre 
going to be an unsexed Cambridge Fabian virago, I'll 
treat you as my intellectual equal, as I would treat a man. 
Fannt {adoringly] But how few men are your intel- 
leotnal equals, Mr Trotter! 

Tbotteh, I'm getting the worst of this. 
Fanny. Oh no. Why do you say that? 
Tbotteb. May_I remind you that the dinner-bell will 
ting presently? 
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Fannt. What does it matter? We're both ready. I 
havnt told you yet what I want you to do for 

Teotter, Nor have you particularly predisposed me to 
do it, except out of pure magnanimity. What is it? 

Fanny. I dont mind this play shocking my father n 
ally. It's good for him to be shocked morally. It'a all 
that the young can do for the old, to shock them and keep 
them up to date. But I know that this play will shock 
bim artistically; and that terrifies me. No moral consid- 
eration could make a breach between us: he would forgiv< 
me for anything of that kind sooner or later; but he Devei 
gives way on a point of art. I darent let him know that 
lloveBeethovenand Wagner; and as to Strauss, it he heard 
three bars of Elektra, it'd part us for ever. Now what 
I want you to do is this. If hes very angry — if he hates 
the play, because it's a modern play — will you tell him 
that it's not my fault; that its style and construction, i 
so forth, are considered the very highest art nowadays; 
that the author wrote it iu the proper way for repertory 
theatres of the most superior kind — you know the kind 
of plays I mean? 

Thotter [empkaticalli/] I think I know the sort i 
entertainments you mean. But please do not beg a 
vital question by calling them plays. I dont pretend to 
be an authority; but I have at least established the fact 
that these productions, whatever else they may be. are 
certainly not plays. 

Fannt. The authors dont say they are. 

Tbottbr \warmlii] I am aware that one author, who is 
I blush to say, a personal friend of mine, resorts freely to 
the dastardly subterfuge of calling them conversations, 
discussions, and so forth, with the express object of evad- 
ing criticism. But I'm not to be disarmed by such tricks. 
I say they are not plays. Dialogues, if you wilL Exiubi- ' 
lions of character, perhaps: especially the character of the 
author. Fictions, possibly, though a little decent reti- 
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cence as to introducing actual persons, and thus violating 
the sanctity of private life, might not be amiss. But plays, 
no, I say NO. Not plays. If you will not concede this 
point I cant continue oui^ conversation. I take this se- 
riously. It's a matter of principle. I must ask you. Miss 
O'Dowda, before we go a step further, Do you or do you 
not claim that these works are plays? 

Pannt. I assure you I dont. 

Tbotteh. Not in any sense of the word? 

FANNr. Not in any sense of the word. I loathe plays. 

Tbottek [disappoijited] That last remark destroys all 
the value of your admission. You admire these — these 
theatrical nondescripts? You engoy them? 

Fanny. Dont you? 

Trotter. Of course I do. Do you take me for a tool? 
Do you suppose I prefer popular melodramas? Have I 
not written most appreciative notices of them? But 
I say theyre not plays. Theyre not plays, I cant con- 
sent to remain in this house another minute if anything 
remotely resembling them is to be foisted on me as a 
play. 

Fannt. I fully admit that theyre not plays- I only 
want you to tell my father that plays are not plays now- 
adays — not in your sense of the word. 

Tbotter. Ah, there you go again! In my sense of the 
wordl You believe that my criticism is merely a personal 
impression; that^ 

Pannt. You always said it was. 

Trotter. Pardon me: not on this point. If you had 
been classically educated — 

Fanny. But I have. 

Thotteh. Pooh ! Cambridge ! If you had been educated 
at Oxford, you would know that the definition of a play 
has been settled exactly and scientifically for two thousand 
two hundred and sixty years. When I say that these en- 
'nments arc not plays, I dont mean in my sense oAfl 
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the word, but in the sense given to it for all time b; the 
i III mo rial SUgirite. 

Fanny. Who is the Stagirite? 

TnoTTBB [thocked] You dont know who the Stagirite 

WftSI? 

Fannt. Sorry. Never heard of him. 
Trottkb. And this is Cambridge education! Well, mj 
dear young lady, I'm delighted to find theres somethisg 
you don't know; and I shant spoil you by dispelling 
ignoriiucc which, in my opinion, is highly becoming to your 
age and sex. So we'll leave it at that. 

Fannv. But you will promise to tell my father that lots 
of people write plays just like this one — that I havnt 
Belectcd it out of mere heartlesaness? 

Tbottbr. I cant possibly tell you what I shall say to 
your father about the play until Ive seen the play. But 
I'll tell you what I shall say to him about you. I shall 
say that yourc a very foolish young lady; that youve 
got into a very questionable set; and that the sooner bft 
takes you away from Cambridge and its Fabian Socielji 
the bettor- 

Fanny. It's so funny to hear you pretending to be a 

heavy father. In Cambridge wc regard you as a bel eapr^ 

a wit, an Irresponsible, a Parisian Immoralist, tria chtc. 

Tbottbk. I.' 

Fanny. Theres quite a Trotter set, 
Tbottbh, Well, upon my word! 
Fanny. They go in for adventures and call you Aramis. 
Tbottek, They wouldnt dare! 

Fanny. You always make such delicious fun of tfai| 
serious people. Your tnaouciance — 

Tbotteb [jranlic] Stop talking French to me: it's not 
a proper language for a young girl. Great heavens! hoi* 
is it possible that a few innocent pleasantries should be 09; 
frightfully misunderstood.' Ive tried all my life to be ain-i 
cere and simple, to be iinassuming and kindly. Ive livedl 
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a blameless life. Ive supported tlie Censorship in tlie face 
of ridicule and insult. And now Fm told that Fm a centre 
of Immoralism ! of Modem Minxism! a trifler with the most 
sacred subjects! a Nietzschean! ! perhaps a Shavian! ! ! 

Fannt. Do you mean you are really on the serious side, 
Mr Trotter? 

Tbotteb. Of course Fm on the serious side. How dare 
you ask me such a question? 

•Fanny. Then why dont you play for it? 

Tbotteb. I do play for it — short, of course, of making 
myself ridiculous. 

Fanny. What! not make yourself ridiculous for the 
sake of a good cause! Oh, Mr Trotter. Thats vietix jeu. 

Tbotteb [shouting at her] Dont talk French. I will not 
allow it. 

Fanny. But this dread of ridicule is so frightfully out 
of date. The Cambridge Fabian Society — 

Tbotteb. I forbid you to mention the Fabian Society 
tome. 

Fanny. Its motto is ** You cannot learn to skate without 
making yourself ridiculous." 

Tbotteb. Skate! What has that to do with it? 

Fanny. Thats not all. It goes on, "The ice of life is 
slippery." 

Tbotteb. Ice of life indeed! You should be eating 
penny ices and enjoying yourself. I wont hear another 
word. 

The Count returns. 

The Count. We're all waiting in the drawing-room, my 
dear. Have you been detaining Mr Trotter all this time? 

Tbotteb. I'm so sorry. I must have just a little brush 
up: I — [He hurries out]. 

The Count. My dear, you should be in the drawing- 
foom. You should not have kept him here. 

Fanny. I know. Dont scold me: I had something im- 
portant to say to him. 
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The Cottnt. I shall ask him to take you in to dinnet^'' 

Fannt. Yes, papa. Oh, I hope it will go off well. 

The Count. Yes, love, of course it will. Come alon ^* 

Fanny. Just one thing, papa, whilst we're alone. Wl:»- ^ 
was the Stagirite? 

The Count. The Stagirite? Do you mean to say yo 
dont know? 

Fanny. Havnt the least notion. 

The Count. The Stagirite was Aristotle. By the wajr" 
dont mention him to Mr Trotter. 

They go to the dining-room. 
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ACT I 

In the dining-Toom of a house in Denmark BUI, an elderly 
lady sits at breakfast reading the newspaper. Ber chair ia 
at the end qf the oblong dintng-table furthest from, the Jire. 
There is an empty chair at the other end. The fireplace i» 
behind this chair; and the door is next the fireplace, betteeen 
it and the comer. An arm-chair stands beside the coal- 
seutUe. In the middle of the back wall i» the sideboard, par- 
olZel to the table. The rest of the furniture is m,ostly dining' 
room chairs, ranged against the walls, and including a baby 
rocking-chair on the lady's side of the room. The lady is a 
placid person. Her husband, Mr Robin Gilbcy, not at all 
placid, bursts violently into the room mth a tetter in kis hand. 

Git^KT [grinding his teeth] This is a nice thing. This 
fie a b — 

Mbb Gilbbt [cutting him short] Leave it at that, please. 
Whatever it ia. bad language wont make it better. 
GiLBBT [bitterly] Yes, put me in the wrong aa usual. 
KTake your boy's part against me. [He flings himself into 
like empty chair opposite her]. 

Mbs Gilbey. When he does anything right, hes your 

ion. When he does anything wrong hes mine. Hare you 

r news of him? 

GiLBST. Ive a good mind not to tell you. 
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Mrs Gilbey. Then dont. I suppose hes been found. 
Thais a comfort, at all events. 

GiLBET. No, he hasnt been found. The boy may be at 
the bottom of the river for all you care. [Too agiiaied to 
tU quietly 9 he rises and 'paces the room distractedly]. 

Mbs Gilbey. Then what have you got in your hand? 

Gilbey. Ive a letter from the Monsignor Grenfell. 
From New York. Dropping us. Cutting us. [Turning 
fiercely on her] Thats a nice thing, isnt it? 

Mbs Gilbey. What for? 

Gilbey {flinging away towards his chair] How do / know 
what for? 

Mbs Gilbey. What does he say? 

Gilbey [sitting down and grumhlingly adjusting his spec- 
tacles] This is what he says. **My dear Mr Gilbey: The 
news about Bobby had to follow me across the Atiantic: 
it did not reach me until to-day. I am afraid he is incor- 
rigible. My brother, as you may imagine, feels that this 
last escapade has gone beyond the bounds; and I think, 
myself, that Bobby ought to be made to feel that such 
scrapes involve a certain degree of reprobation." "As 
you may imagine " ! And we know no more about it than 
the babe unborn. 

Mrs Gilbey. What else does he say? 

Gilbey. "I think my brother must have been just a 
little to blame himself; so, between ourselves, I shall, 
with due and impressive formality, forgive Bobby later 
on; but for the present I think it had better be understood 
that he is in disgrace, and that we are no longer on visit- 
ing terms. As ever, yours sincerely." [His agitation mas- 
ters him again] Thats a nice slap in the face to get from a 
man in his position! This is what your son has brought 
on me. 

Mrs Gilbey. Well, I think it's rather a nice letter. 
He as good as tells you hes only letting on to be offended 
for Bobby's good. 
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GiLBET. Oh, very well: have the letter framed aad 
liang it up over the mantelpiece as a testimonial. 

Mrs Gilbey. Dont talk nonsense, Rob. You ought to 
be thankful to know that the boy is alive after his dis- 
appearing like that for nearly a week. 

GiLBEV. Nearly a week! A fortnight, you mean. 
Wheres your feelings, woman? It was fourteen days 
yesterday. 

Mbs Gilbet. Oh, dont call it fourteen days, Rob, as if 
the boy was in prison. 

GiLBET. How do you know hes not in prison? It'a got 
on my nerves ao, that I'd believe even that. 

Mbs Gilbet. Dont talk silly, Rob. Bobby ought get 
auto a scrape like any other lad; but he'd never do any- 

Jvggins, the footman, comes in iinlh a card on a aalver. 
Ee i» a rather lowspiriled man of tkirty-Jite or more, of good 
appearance and addreaa, and iron self-command. 

Juggins [presenting the salver to Mr Gilbey] Lady wishes 
■to see Mr Bobby's parents, sir. 

GiLBET [pointing to Mrs Gilhey\ Theres Mr Bobby's 
parent. I disown him. 

JtJGOiNS. Yes, sir. [He presents the salver to Mrs Gilbet/]. 
Mrs Gilbet. You mustnt mind what your master 
says, Juggins: he doesnt mean it. [She takes the card and 
reads U]. Well, I never! 
Gilbet. Whats up now? 

Mks Gilbet [reading] "Miss D. Delaney. Darling 
Dora." Just like that— in brackets. What sort of per- 
son. Juggins? 
Gilbet. Whats her address? 

Mas Gilbet. The West Circular Road. Is that a 
rtspectable address. Juggins? 
Juggins. A great many most respectable people live 
I in the West Circular Road, madam; but the address is 
i guarantee of respectability. 
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GiLBST. So it's come to that with him, has it? 

Mrs Gilbey. Dont jump to conclusions, Rob. How 
<io you know? [To Juggins] Is she a lady. Juggins? 
You know what I mean. 

JuooiNS. In the sense in which you are using the word, 
no, madam. 

Mrs Gilbey. I'd better try what I can get out of 
her. [To Juggins] Shew her up. You dont mind, do 
you, Rob? 

Gilbey. So long as you dont flounce out and leave me 
alone with her. [He rises and 'plants himself on the hearth- 
rug]. 

Juggins goes out. 

Mrs Gilbey. I wonder what she wants, Rob? 

Gilbey. If she wants money, she shant have it. Not a 
farthing. A nice thing, everybody seeing her on our 
doorstep ! If it wasnt that she may tell us something about 
the lad, I'd have Juggins put the hussy into the street 

JuooiNS [returning and announcing] Miss Delaney. [Be 
waits for express orders before ptacing a chair for Hm 
visitor]. 

Miss Delaney comes in. She is a young lady of hilarioui 
disposition^ very tolerable good looks, and killing clothes. 
She is so affable and confidential that it is very difficuU to keep 
her at a distance by any process short of flinging her out cf the 
house. 

Dora [plunging at once into privileged intimacy and into 
the middle of the room] How d'ye do, both. I'm a friend of 
Bobby's. He told me all about you once, in a moment of 
confidence. Of course he never let on who he was at the 
police court. 

Gilbey. Police court! 

Mrs Gilbey [looking apprehensively at Juggins] Teh—! 
Juggins: a chair. 

Dora. Oh, Ive let it out, have I! [Contemplating Jug- 
gins approvingly as he places a chair for her between the 
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Pirt 
table and the sideboard] But lies the right sort: I can sea 
that. [Battonhoting him] You wont let on downstairs, 
old man, niU you? 

JraGiNS. The family can rely on my absolute discre- 
tion, [Se wHlidrawa], 

Dora [sitting down genleelly] I dont know what youll 
say to me; you know I reaUy have no right to come here; 
liut then what was I to do? You know Holy Joe, Bobby's 
"tutor, dont you? But of course you do. 

GiLBEr [with dignity] I know Mr Joseph Grenfell, the 
brother of Monaignor Grenfell, if it b of him you are 
speaking. 

Dora [wide-eyed and much amuged\ No!!! You dont 
"tell me that old geezer has a brother a Monsignor! And 
joure Catholics! And I never knew it, though Ive known 
Sobby ever so long! But of course the last thing you find 
out about a person is th«ir religion, isnt it? 

Mb8 Gilbey. We're not Catholics. But when the 
Samuelses got an Archdeacon's son to form their boy's 
»iiind, Mr Gilbey thought Bobby ought to have a chance 
too. And the Monsignor is a customer. Mr Gilbey con- 
sulted him about Bobby; and he recommended a brother 
of his that was more sinned against than sinning. 

GiLBEV [on tenterhooks] She dont want to hear about 
that, Maria. [To Dora] Whats your business? 

Dora. I'm afraid it was all my fault. 

GiLBBT. What was all your fault? I'm half distracted. 
I dont know what has happened to the boy: hes been 
•tisl these fourteen days — 

Mrs Gilbet. A fortnight. Hob. 

GiLBET. ^and not a word have we heard of him since. 

Mas Gilbey. Dont fuss, Rob. 

Gilbey [yelling] I will fuss. Youve no feeling. Yon 
^oai care what becomes of the lad. [He ail» dovm savagelj/], 

Dora [soothingly] Youve been anxious about him. Of 

Wurse. How thoughtless of me not to begin by telling 
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you hea quite safe. Indeed hes in the safest place ii 
world, &a one may say: safe under lock and key. 

GiLBEY [horrified, pitiable] Oh my — [Aw breath fadrm 
him]. Do you mean that when he waB in the police court 
he was in the dock? Oh. Maria! Oh, great Lord ! Wbat 
has he done? What has be got for it? [Desperate] Will 
you tell me or will you see me go mad on my own carpet? 

DOBA Iticeetty] Yes, old dear — 

Mrs Gii^bt [starting at the familiarity] Well ! 

Dora, [eontinuing] I'll tell you: but dont you worry: 
hes aJl right. I came out myself this morning: then 
was such a crowd! and a band! they thought I waa s 
suffragette: only fancy! You see it was like this. Holy 
Joe got talking about how he'd been a champion spriutcs 
at college. 

Mrs Gilbet. A what? 

Dora. A sprinter. He said he was the fastest hundred 
yards runner in England. We were all in the old cowshe4 
that night. 

Mrs Gilbkt. What old cowshed? 

GiLBET [groaning] Oh. get on. Get on. 

DoKA. Oh, of course you wouldnt know. How silly ij 
me! It's a rather go-ahead sort of music hall in Stepney 
We call it the old cowshed. 

Mrs Gilbey. Does Mr Grenfell take Bobby to muai 
halls? 

Dora. No. Bobby takes him. But Holy Joe likes H 
fairly laps it up like a kitten, poor old dear. Well, Bobbj 
says to me, "Darling — " 

Mrs Gilbey [ptaddl]/] Why does he call you Darling 

Dora. Oh, everybody calls me Darling: it's a. sort c 
name Ive got. Darling Dora, you know. Well, he s 
" Darling, if you can get Holy Joe to sprint ahimdred yard! 
I'll stand you that squiffer with the gold keys." 

Mrs Gilbey. Does he call hia tutor Holy Joe to his fi 
[Gjlbey clutches at Aw AaiV in his impatience]. 
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• DoBA. Well, what would he call him? After aU, Holy 
Joe is Holy Joe; and boys will be boya. 

Mbs GiLBEY, Whats a squiffer? 

Dora. Oh, of course: excuse my vulgarity: a concer- 
tina. Therea one in a shop in Green Street, ivory inlaid, 
with gold keys and Russia leather bellows; and Bobby 
knew I hankered aftec it; but he couldnt afford it, poor 
lad, though I knew he just longed to give it to me. 

GiLBET. Maria: if you keep interrupting with silly 
questions, I shall go out of my senses. Heres the boy in 
gaol and me disgraced for ever; and all you care to know is 
what a squiffer is. 

Doha. Well, remember it has gold keys. The man 
wouldnt take a penny less than £15 for it. It was a 
presentation one- 

GiLBET [shouting at her] Wherea roy son? Whats hap- 
pened to my son? Will you tell me that, and stop cack- 
ling about your squiffer? 

Dora. Oh, aint we impatient! Well, it does you credit, 
old dear. And you neednt fuss: theres no disgrace. Bobby 
behaved like a perfect gentleman. Besides, it was all my 
fault. I'll own it; I took too much champagne. I was not 
what you might call drunk; but I was bright, and a little 
beyond myself; and — ^I'll confess it — I wanted to shew 
off before Bobby, because he was a bit taken by a woman 
a the stage; and she was pretending to be game for any- 
thing. You aee youve brought Bobby up too strict; and 
when he gets loose theres no holding him. He does 
enjoy life more than any lad I ever met. 

GiLBEir. Never you mind how hes been brought up: 
thats my business. Tell me how hes been brought down: 
thsts yours. 

Mbs Gilbet, Oh, dont be rude to the lady, Rob. 

Dora. I'm coming to it, old dear: dont you be so head- 
strong. Well, it was a beautiful moonlight night; and we 
couldnt get a cab on the nod; so we started to walk, very 
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jolly, you know: arm in arm, and dancing along, singing 
and all that. When we came into Jamaica Square, there 
was a young copper on point duty at the comer. I says to 
Bob: "Dearie boy: is it a bargain about the squiffer if I 
make Joe sprint for you?" *' Anything you like, darling," 
says he: "I love you.** I put on my best company man- 
ners and stepped up to the copper. "If you please, sir,'* 
says I, "can you direct me to Carrickmines Square?" I 
was so genteel, and talked so sweet, that he fell to it like a 
bird. "I never heard of any such Square in these parts,** 
he says. "Then,** says I, "what a very silly little officer 
you must be! **; and I gave his helmet a chuck behind that 
knocked it over his eyes, and did a bunk. 

Mrs Gilbey. Did a what? 

Dora. A bunk. Holy Joe did one too all right: he 
sprinted faster than he ever did in college, I bet, the old 
dear. He got clean off, too. Just as he was overtaking me 
half-way down the square, we heard the whistle; and at 
the sound of it he drew away like a streak of lightning; 
and that was the last I saw of him. I was copped in the 
Dock Road myself: rotten luck, wasn*t it? I tried the 
innocent and genteel and all the rest; but Bobby's hat 
done me in. 
* XjILBEy. And what happened to the boy? 

Dora. Only fancy! he stopped to laugh at the copper! 
He thought the copper would see the joke, poor lamb. He 
was arguing about it when the two that took me came 
along to find out what the whistle was for, and brought me 
with them. Of course I swore I*d never seen him before in 
my life; but there he was in my hat and I in his. The cops 
were very spiteful and laid it on for all they were worth 
drunk and disorderly and assaulting the police and all that 
I got fourteen days without the option, because you see- 
well, the fact is, I*d done it before, and been warned 
Bobby was a first offender and had the option; but th< 
dear boy had no money left and wouldnt give you awa^ 
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by telliug his name; and anyhow he couldnt have brought 
himself to buy himself off and leave me there; bo hes doing 
his time. Well, it waa two forty shillingses; and Ive only 
twenty-eight shillings in the world. If I pawn my clothes 
I shant be able to earn any more. So I cant pay the fine 
and get him out; but if youll stand £3 I'll atand ooe; and 
thatU do it. If youd like to be very kind and nice you 
could pay the lot; but I cant deny that it was my fault; 
ao I wont press you, 

Git^ET [kearl-broken] My son in gaol! 

Dora. Oh, cheer up, old dear: it wont hurt him: look 
at me after fourteen days of it; I'm all the better for 
being kept a bit quiet. You mustnt let it prey on your 

GiiAEY. The disgrace of it will kill me. And it will 
leave a mark on him to the end of his life. 

Dora. Not a bit of it. Dont you be afraid: Ive edu- 
cated Bobby a bit: hes not the mollycoddle he was when 
you had him in hand. 

Mrs Gilbet. Indeed Bobby is not a mollycoddle. 
They wanted him to go in. for singlestick at the Young 
Men'a Christian Association; but, of course, I couldnt 
allow that: he might have had his eye knocked out. 

Gilbet \lo Dora, angrilyl Listen here, you, 

Dora. Oh, aint we cross! 

Gilbet. I want none o( your gaiety here. This is a 
respectable household. Youve gone and got my poor 
innocent boy into trouble. It's the like ot you thats the 
ruin of the like of him. 

Doha. So you always say, you old dears. But you 
know better. Bobby came to me : I didnt come to him. 
"" GiLiBET. Would ho have gone if you hadut been there 
't him to go to? Tell ine that. You know why he went 
I suppose? 

bosA [charitably] It was dull for him at home, poor 

', wasnt it? 
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Mb8 Gilbbt. Oh no. I'm at home on first Thursdays. 
And we have the Knoxes to dinner every Friday. Mar- 
garet Knox and Bobby are as good as engaged. Mr Knox 
is my husband's partner. Mrs Knox is very religious; 
but shes quite cheerful. We dine with them on Tuesdays. 
So thats two evenings pleasure every week. 

GiLBEY [almost in tears] We done what we could for the 
boy. Short of letting him go into temptations of all sorts, 
he can do what he likes. What more does he want? 

Dora. Well, old dear, he wants me; and thats about 
the long and short of it. And I must say youre not very 
nice to me about it. Ive talked to him like a mother, 
and tried my best to keep him straight; but I dont deny 
I like a bit of fun myself; and we both get a bit 
giddy when we're lighthearted. Him and me is a pair, 
I'm afraid. 

GiLBEY. Dont talk foolishness, girl. How could you 
and he be a pair, you being what you are, and he brought 
up as he has been, with the example of a religious woman 
like Mrs Knox before his eyes? I cant understand how 
he could bring himself to be seen in the street with you. 
[Pitying himself] I havnt deserved this. Ive done my 
duty as a father. Ive kept him sheltered. [Angry vnth 
her] Creatures like you that take advantage of a child's 
innocence ought to be whipped through the streets. 

Dora. Well, whatever I may be, I'm too much the lady 
to lose my temper; and I dont think Bobby would like me 
to tell you what I think of you; for when I start giving 
people a bit of my mind I sometimes use language thats 
beneath me. But I tell you once for all I must* have the 
money to get Bobby out; and if you wont fork out, I'll 
hunt up Holy Joe. He might get it off his brother, the 
Monsignor. 

GiLBEY. You mind your own concerns. My solicitor 
will do what is right. I'll not have you paying my son's 
fine as if you were anything to him. 
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Doha. Tbats right, Youll get him out today, wont 
jou? 

Gii-BET. It's likely I'd leave my boy io prison, isnt it? 

Doha. I'd like to know when theyll let him out. 

GiLBEY. You would, would you? Youre going to meet 
ilim at the prison door. 

DoBA. Well, dont you think any woman would that 
^lad the feelinga of a lady? 

GiMEY [bitteTly] Oh yes: I know. Here! I muat buy 
lad's'salvation, I suppose. How much will you take to 
r out and let him go? 

Doha [pitying kim: quite nice about it] What good would 
ttat do, old dear? There are others, you know. 

GiLBET, Thats true. I must send the boy himself away. 

Dora. Where to? 

Gn-BET. Anywhere, so long as hes out of the reach of 
you. and your like. 

Dora, Then I'm afraid youll have to send him out of 
"; world, old dear. I'm sorry tor you: I really am, 
tiiDUgh you mightnt believe it; and I think your feelings 
■4) you real credit. But I cant give him up just to let him 
nil into the hands of people I couldnt trust, can I? 

GiLBET [betide kitnself. rising] Wheres the police? 
Wheres the Government? Wheres the Church? Wheres 
ihspectability and right reason? Whats the good of them 
M I have to stand here and see you put my son in your 
1>ocket as if he was a chattel slave, and you hardly out of 
pnl as a common drunk and disorderly? Whats the 
»orid coming to? 

Doha. It is a lottery, isnt it, old dear? 

Mr Gilbe}/ rushes from the room, distracted. 

Me8 Gilbby [unruffled] Where did you buy that white 
I want some to match a collaret of my own; and I 
«iit get it at Perry and John's. 

Dora. Knagg and Pantle's: one and fourpence. It's 
Mchine hand-made. 
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Mb8 Gilbet. I never give more than one and tuppence. 
But I suppose youre extravagant by nature. My sister 
Martha was just like that. Fay anything she was 
asked. 

Dora. Whats tuppence to you, Mrs Bobby, after all? 

Mbs GiiiBEY [correcting her] Mrs Gilbey. 

Dora. Of course, Mrs Gilbey. lam sUly. 

Mrs Gilbey. Bobby must have looked funny in your 
hat. Why did you change hats with him? 

Dora. I dont know. One does, you know. 

Mrs Gilbey. I never did. The things people do! I 
cant understand them. Bobby never told me he was 
keeping company with you. His own mother! 

Dora [overcome] £xcuse me: I cant help smiling. 

Juggins enters. 

Juggins. Mr Gilbey has gone to Wormwood Scrubbs, 
madam. 

Mrs Gilbet. Have you ever been in a police court, 
Juggins? 

Juggins. Yes, madam. 

Mrs Gilbey [rather shocked] I hope you had not been 
exceeding. Juggins. 

Juggins. Yes, madam, I had. I exceeded the legal limit 

Mrs Gilbey. Oh, that! Why do they give a woman a 
fortnight for wearing a man's hat, and a man a month for 
wearing hers? 

Juggins. I didnt know that they did, madam. 

Mrs Gilbey. It doesnt seem justice, does it. Juggins? 

Juggins. No, madam. 

Mrs Gilbey [to Dora, rising] Well, good-bye. [Shaking 
her hand] So pleased to have made your acquaintance. 

Dora [standing up] Dont mention it. I*m sure it's 
most kind of you to receive me at all. 

Mrs Gilbey. I must go off now and order lunch. [She 
trots to the door]. What was it you called the concertina? 

Dora. A squiffer, dear. 
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Mbs Gilbey [thoughtfully] A squiffer, of course. How 
funny! [She goes out], 

Dora [exploding into ecstasies of mirth] Oh my! isnt she 
an old love? How do you keep your face straight? 

Juggins. It is what I am paid for. 

Dora [confidentially] Listen here, dear boy. Your name 
isnt Juggins. Nobody's name is Juggins. 

Juggins. My orders are. Miss Delaney, that you are 
not to be here when Mr Gilbey returns from Wormwood 
Scrubbs. 

Dora. That means telling me to mind my own business, 
doesnt it? Well, I'm off. Tootle Loo, Charlie Darling. 
[She kisses her hand to him and goes]. 



ACT n 

On the afternoon qf the same day, Mrs Knox is writing 
notes in her drawing-room, at a writing-table which standi 
against the wall. Anyone placed so as to see Mrs Knox*9 
l^t prqfile, will have the door on the right and the window on 
the Irft, both further away than Mrs Knox, whose back is pre- 
sented to an obsolete upright piano at the opposite side cf the 
room. The sofa is near the piano. There is a small tahU 
in the middle cf the room, with some gilt-edged books and 
albums on it, and chairs near it. 

Mr Knox comes in almost furtively, a troubled man of fifty, 
thinner, harder, and uglier than his partner, GHhey, Gilhey 
being a soft stoutish man with white hair and thin smooth 
skin, whilst Knox has coarse black hair, and blue jaws which 
no diligence in shaving can whiten. Mrs Knox is a plain 
woman, dressed without regard to fashion, with thoughtftd 
eyes and thoughtful ways that make an atmosphere of peace 
and some solemnity. She is surprised to see her husband at 
hom^ during business hours. 

Mrs Knox. What brings you home at this hour? Have 
you heard anything? 

Knox. No. Have you? 

Mrs Knox. No. Whats the matter? 

Knox [sitting down on the sofa] I believe Gilbey has 
found out. 

Mrs Knox. What makes you think that? 

192 
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Knox. Well, I dont know: I didnt like to tell you: you 
Cttve enough to worry you without that; but Gilbey's been 
Very queer ever since it happened. I cant keep my mind 
On business aa I ought: and I was depending ou him. But 
lies worse tlian me. Hea not looking after anything; and 
tie keeps out of my way. His manner's not natural. He 
haant asked us to diuner; and hes never said a word about 
our not asking him to dinner, after all these years when 
weve dined every week aa regular as clockwork. It looks 
to me as if Gilbey'a trying to drop me socially. Weil, why 
should he do that if he hasnt heard? 

Mbs Knox. I wonder! Bobby hasnt been near us 
either: Ihats what I cant make out. 

Knox. Oh, thats nothing. I told him Margaret was 
down in Cornwall with her aunt. 

Mrs Knox [reproachf-uUy] Jo! [She taken her handker- 
ckitif from the imiting-tahle and cries a little], 

Knox. Well, I got to tell lies, aint I? You wont. 
Somebody's got to tell em. 

Mbs Knox [puUing away her handkerchief] It only ends 
in our not knowing what to believe. Mrs Gilbey told me 
Bobby was in Brighton for the sea air. Theres something 
queer about that. Gilbey would never let the boy loose 
by himself among the temptations of a gay place like 
Brighton without his tutor; and I saw the tutor in Ken- 
sington High Street the very day she told me. 

Knox. If the Gilbeya have found out, it's all over be- 
tween Bobby and Margaret, and all over between us and 
them. 

Mrs Knox, It's all over between us and everybody. 
When a girl runs away from home like that, people know 
what to think of her and her parents. 

Knox. She had a happy, reapectable home — every- 
thing — 

s Knox [interrupting him] Theres no use going over 
^all again, Jo. If a girl hasnt happiness in herself, she 



^^all again, . 
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wont be happy anywhere. Youd better go back to tKe 
shop and try to keep your mind off it. 

Knox [rising restlessly] I cant. I keep fancying every- 
body knows it and is sniggering about it. I'm at peace 
nowhere but here. It's a comfort to be with you. It's a 
torment to be with other people. 

Mrs Knox [going to him and drawing her arm through 
his] There, Jo, there! I'm sure I'd have you here^always 
if I could. But it cant be. God's work must go on from day 
to day, no matter what comes. We must face our trouble 
and bear it. 

Knox [wandering to the window arm in arm vnth her] 
Just look at the people in the street, going up and down as 
if nothing had happened. It seems unnatural, as if they 
all knew and didnt care. 

Mrs Knox. If they knew, Jo, thered be a crowd round 
the house looking up at us. You shouldnt keep thinkmg 
about it. 

Knox. I know I shouldnt. You have your religion, 
Amelia; and I'm sure I'm glad it comforts you. But it 
doesnt come to me that way. Ive worked hard to get a 
position and be respectable. Ive turned many a girl out 
of the shop for being half an hour late at night; and heres 
my own daughter gone for a fortnight without word or 
sign, except a telegram to say shes not dead and that 
We're not to worry about her. 

Mrs Knox [suddenly pointing to the street] Jo, look! 

Knox. Margaret! With a man! 

Mrs Knox. Run down, Jo, quick. Catch her: save her. 

Knox [lingering] Shes shaking hands with him: shes 
coming across to the door. 

Mrs Knox [energetically] Do as I tell you. Catch the 
^^SLU before hes out of sight. 

Knox rushes from the room, Mrs Knox looks anxiouslg 
^^d excitedly from the window. Then she throws up the 
^ash and leans out, Margaret Knox comes in, flustered and 
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nnoyed. She is a strong, springy girl of eighteen, with large 
ostrUs, an audacious chin, and a gaily resolute manner, 
fen peremptory on occasions like the present, when she is 
nnoyed, 

Maboabet. Mother. Mother. 

Mrs Knox draws in her head and confronts her daughter. 

Mbs Knox [sternly] Well, miss? 

Maboabet. Oh, mother, do go out and stop father mak- 
ig a scene in the street. He rushed at him and said 
Youre the man who took away my daughter" loud 
aough for all the people to hear. Everybody stopped, 
^e shall have a crowd round the house. Do do some- 
liing to stop him. 

Knox returns with a good-looking young marine officer. 

Mabgabet. Oh, Monsieur Duvallet, I'm so sorry — so 
shamed. Mother: this is Monsieur Duvallet, who has 
►een extremely kind to me. Monsieur Duvallet: my 
dother. [Duvallet hows], 

Knox. A Frenchman! It only needed this. 

Mabgabet [much annoyed] Father: do please be com- 
aonly civil to a gentleman who has been of the greatest 
ervice to me. What will he think of us? 

Duvallet [debonair] But it's very natural. I under- 
tand Mr Knox's feelings perfectly. [He speaks English 
etter than Knox, having learnt it on both sides of the Atlantic]. 

Knox. If Ive made any mistake I'm ready to apolo- 
ize. But I want to know where my daughter has been 
>r the last fortnight. 

Duvallet. She has been, I assure you, in a particu- 
tTly safe place. 

Knox. Will you tell me what place? I can judge for 
i.yself how safe it was. 
Mabgabet. Hollo way Gaol. Was that safe enough? 
Knox and Mbs Knox. HoUoway Gaol! 
Knox. Youve joined the Suffragets! 
Mabgabet. No. I wish I had. I could have had the 
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MMB "^-"'"w m hdtttr nB^ntr- PWue sit down, 

i^i^ JTn Smc avMUMiA tHiMAe aOev tide i^ Ik 

hAk. Emmt nmmimi <iwffif w ttr «aB« ^ ttr hwI. 

DrraMJer j^Biy^M ^ < tf a ^] It waa nothiiig. Ai 



Jbs Sjmh. MsigHcl! Who accnwd ^ oa of such i 

MxmOA^B. TW poGooMa I aanaltod. 

SJKix. Tea HMn tscaj tlMt j'va did it! 

M.»p.wirr I £d. I had that satisfactMm at all ennti. 
I kM>cb)d twa of hM tcetl oat. 

Ekox. Am) }«■ at tkov eooO; and tdl me tliis! 

Mabgasst. We£l.«^ef«doyiMi«raiiIme tosit? Wlut> 
the B9r of iaTia^ Hiingj li^e that? 

Kvox. H,r daofhter in Hdloway Gaol! 

Maboaxet. All the women in HoUoiray are sovof 
haiy'g daa^ten. Raalljr, father, you must make up 
yoar mind to il. If you had sat in that t^ell for fourte^ 
day» Buidng up your mind to it, you would undentand 
thai I'm not in the bumor to be gaped at while j-oure try 
ing to persuade yourself that it cant be real. Theae thing 
nally do happen to real people every day; and you r__ 
about them in the papers and think it's all right. WeD 
theyve happened to me: thats all. 

Ksox Ife^bU-forcible] But they sbouldnt have : 
pened to you. Dont you know that? 

Mabgabet. They shouldnt happen to anybody, I sup- 
pose. But they do, [Rtting impaiieTttiy] .\ud really I'd' 
rather go out and assault another policeman and go back 
to Holloway than keep talking round and round it liks 
this. If youre going to turn me out of the liouae. turn I 
out: the sooner I go the better. 

DnVALLET [riaing quickly] That is impossible, mademoi- 
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Your father has his position to consider. To tui 
daughter out of doors would ruin him socially. 
SOX. Oh, youve put her up to that, have you? And^ 
re-did you come in, may I ask.' 

UVALLET. I came in at your invitation — at your 
iable insistence, in fact, not at my own. But you need 
E no anxiety on my account, I was concerned ii 
ettable incident which led to your daughter's incarcera- J 
. I got a fortnight without the option of a 6n 
:uIous ground that I ought to have struck the police- 1 
1 with my Hat. I should have done so with pleasure had 
lown: but, as it was, I struck him on the ear with my 
t — a magnificent moulinet, I must say — and was in- 
tmed that I had been guilty of an act of cowardice, but 
that for the sake of the entente cordiale I should be dealt 
"ith leniently. Yet Miss Knox, who used her fist, got a 
Dwnth, but with the option of a fine. I did not know this 
jBtil I was released, when my 6rst act was to pay the fine, 
b here we are. 

HIbsKnox. You oughtto pay the gentleman the fine, Jo. 
p&ox [reddening] Oh, certainly. [He takee out some 

DuvALLET. Oh please! it does not matter. [Knox 
'uindi him two tovereigns]. If you {insist — [he pockets them] 
" you. 

"■ n ever so much obliged to you. Monsieur 

jvaJjLSST. Can I be of any further assistance, made- 
lelleP 

UBOABET, I think you had better leave us to fight it 
Kif you dont mind. 
JTAIXST. Perfectly. Madame [bow] — Mademoiselle 
—Monsieur [bow] — [He goes out]. 
I Knox. Dont ring, Jo. See the gentleman out 
If. 
Knox hastily sees Duvollet out. Mother and dangkler sit 
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The one thing that gave me ans- satisfaction waa getting 
in that smack on his mouth; and I said so. So the mis- 
sionary reported that I seemed hardened and that no 
doubt I would tell who I was after a day in prison. Then 
I was sentenced. So now you see I'm not a bit the sort of 
girl you thought me. I'm not a bit the sort of girl I 
thought myself. And I dont know wliat sort of person you 
really are, or what sort of person father really is. I 
wonder what he would say or do if he had an angry brute 
uf a policeman twisting his arm with one hand and rush- 
ing him along by the nape of his neck with the other. He 
<^ouldnt whirl his leg hke a windmill and knock a police- 
man down by a glorious kick on the helmet. Oh, if theyd 
all fought as we two fought we'd have beaten them. 
Mrs Knox. But how did it all begin? 
Mabqaret. Oh, I dont know. It was boat-race night, 
they said. 

Mas Knox. Boat-race night! But what had you to do 

w-ith the boat race? You went to the great Salvation 

' -J^estival at the Albert Hall with your aunt. She put you 

I ioto the bus that passes the door. What made you get 

^ Out of the bus? 

Mahgaret. I dont know. The meeting got on my 
erves, somehow. It was the singing, I suppose: you 
Icinow I love singing a good swinging hymn; and I felt it 
"^was ridiculous to go home in the bus after we had been 
Ringing so wonderfully about climbing up the golden stairs 
"to heaven, I wanted more music — more happiness — 
**iore life, I wanted some comrade who felt as I did. I 
''^t exalted: it seemed mean to be afraid of anything: 
^*.fter all, what could anyone do to me against my will? I 
Suppose I was a little mad: at all events, I got out of the 
*:*U9 at Piccadilly Circus, because there was a lot of light 
^fcnd excitement there. I walked to Leicester Square; and 
■^vent into a great theatre. 

B£b8 Knox [horrijied] A theatrel 
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Maroabet. Yes. Lots of other women were going in 
alone. I had to pay five shillings. 

Mrs Knox [aghast] Five shillings! 

Mabgaret [apotogetieally] It was a lot. It was very 
stuffy; and I didnt like the people much, because they 
didnt seem to be enjoying themselves: hut the stage was 
splendid and the music lovely. I saw that Frenchman, 
Monsieur Duvallet, standing against a barrier, smoking 
a cigarette. He seemed quite happy; and he was 
and sailorlike. I went and stood beside him, hoping he 
would speak to me. 

Mrs Knox [gasps] Margaret! 

Margaret [coTitinuing] He did, just as if he had known 
me for years. We got on together Uke old friends. He 
asked me would I have some champagne; and I said it 
would coat too much, but that I would give anything tcv 
a dance. I longed to join the people on the s _ 
dance with them: one of them was the most beautiful 
dancer I ever saw. He told me he had come there to 
her, and that when it was over we could go somewhere 
where there was dancing. So we went to a place where 
there was a band in a gallery and the floor cleared for 
dancing. Very few people danced: the women only wanted- 
to shew off their dresses; but we danced and danced until 
a lot of them joined in. We got quite reckless; and we bad 
champagne after all. I never enjoyed anything so much. 
But at last it got spoilt by the Oxford and Cambridge 
students up for the boat race. They got drunk; and they 
began to smash things; and the police came in. Then it 
was quite horrible. The students fought with the poiii 
and the police suddenly got quite brutal, and began to 
throw everybody downstairs. They attacked the womu 
who were not doing anything, and treated them just 
roughly as they had treated the students, Duvallet got 
indignant and remonstrated with a policeman, wbo waa 
shoving a woman though she was going quietly as fast a* 
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r she could. The policeman flung the woman through the 

T door and then turned on Duvallet, It was then that 

I I>uvallet swung hia leg like a windmill and knocked Ihe 

I policeman down. And then three policemen rushed at 

I him and carried him out by the arms aud legs face down- 

] wards. Two more attacked me and gave me a shove to 

the door. That quite maddened me. I just got in one 

I good bang on the mouth of one of them. All the rest was 

I dreadful, I was rushed through the streets to the police 

I station. They kicked me with their knees; they twisted 

is; they taunted and insulted mc; they called me 

vile names; and I told them what I thought of them, and 

I provoked them to do their worst. Theres one good thing 

ibout being hard hurt: it makes you sleep. I slept in 

'lat filthy cell with all the other drunks sounder than I 

mould have slept at home. I cant describe how I felt next 

Boming: it was hideous; but the police were quite jolly; 

Bid everybody said it was a bit of English fun, and talked 

Biout last year's boat-race night when it had been a great 

jal worse. I was black and blue and sick and wretched. 

lut the strange thing was that I wasnt sorry; and I'm not 

And I dont feel that I did anything wrong, really. 

■isea and stretches her arms with a large liberating 

<atk] Now that it's all over I'm rather proud of it; 

lOUgh I know now that I'm not a lady; but whether thata 

because we're only shopkeepers, or because nobody's 

really a lady except when tlieyre treated like ladies, I 

dont know. [She throws herself into a corner qf the sofa], 

Mas Knojc [lost in wonder] But how could you bring 
yourself to do it, Margaret? I'm not blaming you: I only 
-want to know. How could you bring yourself to do it? 

Maboabet. I cant tell you. I dont understand it my- 
self. The prayer meeting set nae free, somehow, I should 
never have done it if it were not for the prayer meeting. 
Mrs Knox [deeply horrified\ Oh, dont say such a thing 
H »» that. I know that prayer can set us free; though you 
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conld Derer iinderstaDd me when I told yoa so; bnt it sell 
us free for good, not for evil. 

Mabgabet. Then I suppose what I did was not evBl 
or else I was set free for evil as well as good. As fatlur 
•ay*, you c*nt have anything both ways at oac«. WImi 
I was at home and at school I was what you caD gcKxli 
but I wasnt free. And when I got free I was what moat 
people would call not good. But 1 see no harm in what 
1 did; though I see plenty in what other people did to 
me. 

Mss Kkox. I hope you dont think yourself a heroinfl 
of romance. 

Habgabet. Oh no. [Ske tilt down again al Hu laht^ 
I'm a heroine of reality, if you call me a heroine at aUii 
And reality is pretty brutal, pretty filthy, when you c 
to grips with it. Yet it's glorious all the same. It' 
real and satisfactory. 

Mas Knox. I dont tike this spirit in you, Margaret. I 
dont like your taUdng to me in that tone. 

Habgabet. It's no use. mother. I dont care for yod 
asd Papa any the less; but I shall never get back to the oU 
way of talking again. Ive made a sort of descent into hell — 

Mrs Knox. Margaret! Such a word! 

Margabet. You should have heard aU the words thit 
were flying round that night. You should mix a littl* 
with people who dont know any other words. But when 
I said that about a descent into hell I was not swearing. 
I was in earnest, hke a preacher. 

Mbs Knox. A preacher utters them in a reverent tone 
of voice. 

M.1BGABET. I know: the tone that shews tfaey dont 
mean anything real to him. They usent to - - « 

real to me. Now hell is as real to me as t 
SDppooe I shall always speak of it like that. 
Ive been there; and it seems to me now that 
worth doing but redeeming people from it. 
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HCbs Kkox. Thef are redeemed alreadj' if they choose 
P^eve it. 

"ilABGABET. Whata the use of that if they dont choose 
to believe it? You dont believe it yourself, or you wouldnt 
pay policemen to twist their arms. Whats the good of 
pretending? Thats all our respectability ia, pretending, 
pretending, pretending. Thank heaven Ive had it knocked 
out of me once for all! 

Mhb Knox [gTeatly agilated] Margaret: dont talk like 
that, I cant bear to hear you talking wickedly. I can 
bear to hear the children of thia world talking vainly and 
foolishly in the language of this world. But when I hear 
you justifying your wickedness in the words of grace, it's 
too horrible: it sounds like the devil making fun of reli- 
gion. Ive tried to bring you up to learn the happiness of 
religion. Ive waited for you to find out that happiness is 
within ourselves and docsnt come from outward pleaaures. 
Ive prayed oftener than you think that you might be en- 
lightened. But if all my hopes and all my prayers are to 
come to this, that you mix up my very words and thoughts 
b the promptings of the devil, then I dont know what I 
H do: I dont indeed: itll kUl me. 

LQABET. You ahouldnt have prayed for me to be 
Jghtened if you didnt want me to be enlightened. If 
i truth were known, I suspect we all want our prayers 
leansweredotdy by halves: the agreeable halves. Your 
r didnt get answered by halves, mother. Youve got 
le than you bargained for in the way of enlightenment. 
T be the same again. I shall never speak In the 
Hway again. Ive been set free from this silly little hole 
■ft house and all its pretences. I know now that I am 
anger than you and Papa. I havnt found that happi- 
I of yours that is within yourself; but Ive found 
snglh. For good or evil I am set free; and none of the 
&iga that used to hold me can hold me now. 
I Knox cornea back, unable to bear his suspense. 
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KSCK. Bom lamg b«c sk ym gong to keep me wut- 
in^ AmcEk? Do jva tknk Tb awdc of iroo? Wlutx the 
^ done? Wkst n« we Rong to do? 

lbs Xxox. %es beyvod mj raatral. Jo, md bcToDd 
joofs. I ««Bt ereii par It* h» aow; for I dotit know 
n^tij wltMt to pr*j for. 

Kxox. Doot Ulk nc Mntw . wfMuw: is tliis s tinic for 
prajing? Does UTbody kM>w? Thata what we have 
to consider now. If Doiy we caa keep it dark. I don't 
care for aajthing cbe. 

Makbakki. I>cmt hope for that, father. Mind: I'll tell 
ererrbody. It ought to be told. It must be told. 

Kkox. HrAd four tongue, yon young hussy; or go out 
of my bouse this instant. 

Makgaret. I'm quite ready. [Ske lata htr kat a»d 
turns to Ike door], 

Ksox [lAfoifinj hitutff in frtmt t^ it] Here* where are 
you going? 

Mbs Ksox [rifiitf] You mustnt turn he«- out, Jo! FS 
go with her if she goes. 

Kxox. Who wants to turn her out? But is she going to 
rain ua? To let everybody know of her disgrace and 
shame? To tear me down from the position Ive made for 
myself and you by forty years bard struggling? 

Makoabet. Yes: I'm going to tear it all down. It 
stands between us and everj-thing. I'll teU everybody. 

Kxox. Magsy, my child : dont bring down your father's 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. Theres only one thing I 
care about in the world: to keep this dark. I'm your 
father. I ask you here on my knees — in the dust, so t» 
apeak — not to let it out. 

Margabet. I'll t«ll everybody. 

Knox collapseg in despair. Mrt Knox tries to -pray ant 
cannot. Margaret stands infiexiUe. 



ACT m 

Again in the Gilbeya' dining-room. Afternoon. The table 
is not laid: it is draped in its ordinary doth, with pen and 
inky an exercise-book, and school-books on it. Bobby Gilbey 
is in the arm-chair, crouching over the fire, reading an illus- 
trated paper. He is a pretty youth, of very suburban gentility, 
strong and manly enough by nature, but untrained and unsat- 
urfactory, his parents having imagined that domestic restric- 
tion is what they caU ** bringing up.** He has learnt nothing 
from it except a habit of evading it by deceit. 

He gets up to ring the bell; then resumes his crouch. Juggins 
answers the bell. 

Bobby. Juggins. 

Juggins. Sir? 

Bobby [morosely sarcastic] Sir be blowed! 

Juggins [cheerfully] Not at all, sir. 

Bobby. I'm a gaol-bird: youre a respectable man. 

Juggins. That doesnt matter, sir. Your father pays 
me to call you sir; and as I take the money, I keep my 
part of the bargain. 

Bobby. Would you call me sir if you wemt paid to do 
it? 

Juggins. No, sir. 

Bobby. Ive been talking to Dora about you. 

Juggins. Indeed, sir? 

Bobby. Yes. Dora says your name cant be Juggins, 

205 
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and that you have the manners of a gentleman. I always 
thought you hadnt any manners. Anyhow, your manners 
are different from the maoners of a gentleman in my set, 

JuOGiNa. They would be, sir. 

Bobby. You donl feel disposed to be communicative 
on the subject of Dora's notion, I suppose. 

JnoGiNs. No, sir. 

BoBBT [tkrounng hit paper on tke JlooT and lifting kit knees 
ot!er the arm of Ihe chair so aa to turn towardt the footman] 
It was part of your bargain that you were to vsJet me a 
bit, wasnt it? 

J0GG1NS. Yes, sir. 

Bobby. Well, can you tell me the proper way to get out 
of an engagement to a girl without getting into a row for 
breach of promise or behaving like a regular cad? 

Juggins. No, sir. You cant get out of an engagement 
without behaving like a cad if the lady wishes to bold you 
to it. 

Bobby. But it wouldnt be for her happiness to marrj'' 
me when I dont really care for her. 

Juggins. Women dont always marry for happiness, air. 
They often marry because they wish to be married women 
and not old maids. 

Bobby- Then what am I to do? 

JnoGiNS. Marry her, sir, or behave like a cad. 

Bobby \jumping up\ Well, I wont marry her: thats flat. 
What would you do if you were in my place? 

JuQGiNa. I should tell the .young lady that I found I 
couldnt fulfil my engagement. 

Bobby. But youd have to make some excuse, you know. 
I want to give it a gentlemanly turn: to say I'm not 
worthy of her. or something like that. 

Juggins. That is not a gentlemanly turn, sir. Quite 
the contrary. 

Bobby. I dont see that at all. Do you mean that it's 
not exactly true? 
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JcoGiNB. Not at aU, sir. 

BoBBT. I can say that no other girl can ever be to me 
what shes been. That would be quite true, because our 
circumstances have been rather exceptional; and she'll 
imagine I mean I'm fonder of her than I can ever be of 
anyone else. You see. Juggins, a gentleman has to think 
of a girl's feelings. 

JuGOiN'S. If you wish to spare her feelings, sir, you can 
marry her. If you hurt her feelings by refusing, you had 
better not try to get credit for consideratcneas at the same 
time by pretending to spare them. She wont like it. And 
it will start an argument, of which you will get the worse. 

Bobby. But, you know, I'm not really worthy of her. 

JooGiNa. Probably she never supposed you were, sit. 

Bobby. Oh, I say. Juggins, you are a pessimist. 

Jdgoins [preparing to go] Anything else, sir? 

Bobby Iquerulouety] You havnt been much use. [He 
wanders diseonaolately across Ike room]. You generally put 
me up to the correct way of doing things. 

JuGGiNa. I assure you, sir. theres no correct way of 
jilting. It's not correct in itself. 

Bobby [kopefully] I'll tell you what, I'll say I cant 
hold her to an engagement with a man whos been in quod. 
Thatll do it. [He seals himself on the table, relieved and 
tonfident]. 

JuQGiNB. Very dangerous, sir. No woman will deny 
herself the romantic luxury of self-sacrifice and forgiveness 
when they take the form of doing something agreeable. 
Shes almost sure to say that your misfortune will draw 
ter closer to you, 

Bobby. What a nuisance! I dont know what to do. 
Vou know. Juggins, your cool simple-minded way of doing 
it wonldnt go down in Denmark Hill. 

JoGGiNB. I daresay not, sir. No doubt youd prefer to 
-tiake it look like an act of self-sacrifice for her sake on 
four part, or provoke her to break the cngngement her- 
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self. Both plans have been tried repeatedly, but nevtf 
with auccesB, as far as my knowledge goes. 

BoBBr. You have a devilish cool way of laying dowB 
the law. You know, in my claaa you have to wrap u^ 
things a bit. Denmark Hill isn't Camberwelt, you knoiri 

JcooiNS. I have noticed, sir, that Denmark Hill thinl 
that the higher you go io the social scale, the leas sincerity 
is allowed, and that only tramps and riff-raff are quitv 
sincere. Thats a mistake. Tramps are often shamelesi: 
but theyre never sincere. Swells — if I may use that 
venient name for the upper classes — play much more 
their cards on the table. If you tell the young lady thai 
you want to jilt her, and she calls you a pig, the tone oi 
the transaction may leave much to be desired; but itU be 
leas Camberwellian than if you say youre not worthy. 

Bobby. Oh, I cant make you understand. Juggins. Tlw 
girl isnt a acullery-maid. I want to do it delicately, 

Jdggins. a mistake, sir, believe me, if you are not 
born artist in that line. — Beg pardon, sir, I think I heard 
the bell. [He goes out]. 

Bobby, muck perplexed, skotea hia hands into his poeki 
and cornea of Ike table, glaring diaconaolalely atraight befon 
him; then goes reluctantly to his books, and aita down to writa 
Juggina returns, 

iuoGINS [announcing] Miss Knox. 

Margaret comes in. Juggina vtitkdraws. 

M\BOARET. Still grinding away for that Society of Art 
eKaminatiou, Bobby? Youll never pass. 

Bobby [rising] No: I was juat writing to you. 

Margaret. What about? 

Bobby. Oh, nothing. At least — How are you? 

Margaret [passing round the oilier end of the table ani 
putting down on it a copy oj Lloyd's Weekly and her purM- 
bag] Quite well, thank you. How did you enjoy Brightonj 

Bobby. Brighton! I wasnt at — Oh yes, of < 
Oh, pretty well. la your aunt all right? 
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Mabgabkt. itymmtAi lavpfMKSoi. I hmt kcb lier 

tor A nwatk. 

BoBBT. I tbonglrt jvm wwe dtnrx rtfiwg ntk ba. 

MABGABJ7. Ofa! wn tkit -mkat thtj loU jm* 

BoBBT. Yea.. Wly? Wcnat r*" mlj? 

Maboabkt. Xo. Itf wMetladg to Idl 70s. Sit don 
and lets be comfortable 

She nlM tm Ute «ife cf the ImUe. He aiU knife htr, md 
ptita hi* tm wtarS§ rvmmd htr wxiM. 

ftfAKOABET. Yoa necdnt A> ihmX if joa doot Ekr. 
Bobby. Suppose ve get off datr for tbe daj, just to see 
what it's like. 

BoBBT. Off duty? What do you maaf 

MxBGAfiET. YoQ know very well what I mean. Bobby: 
did you ever care one little scrap for me in tbat sort of 
<ray? Dont funk answering: / dont care a bit for rou — 
that way. 

BoBBT [remoping hit arm rather h^ffilg] I b^ your par- 
don, I'm sure. I thought yoa did. 

Mabgahet. Wetl, did you? Come! Dont be mean. 
Ive owned up. You can put it all on me if you like; but 
I dont believe you care any more than I do, 

BoBBT. You mean weve been shoved into it rather by 
the pars and mars. 

Maboaket. Yea. 

BoBBT. WeU, it's not that I dont care for you: in fact, 
no girl can ever be to me exactly nhat you are; but weve 
been brought up so much together that it feels more bke 
brother and sister than — well, than the other thing, doesnt 
it? 

Maboaret. Just ao. How did you find out the 
difference? 

hoBBi [blushing] Oh, I say! 

Mahgaret. I found out from a Frenchman. 

BoBBT. Oh, I say! [He eomea off the i 
^tonnternatian]. 



^ 



find out the 
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Yon katrw jxm aost ka*v Icwst it tram wom^Aodf. 
BoBVT. KotAFmrki ~ . 

Tbe daughter of ■ 



Maboabsv [riordirfl Ok. Bobby! Ttwt sort of 

BcnBT. Vict aort of wonn? 

Mawubbt. Yon dost ticfieve akem naD; s dergyiiiaa's 
-V*f *■***. do fOM, r<n bHj boy? It's a stock joke. 

BoBBT. Do 70a mmn to say jan doat bdiere me? 

Mabcaszt. So: I laean to say I dent bdieve her. 

BosBT [curious arid tmtentUd, renrming kit ttai oh tita 
tabU beaide h^\. VihaX do yon know about her? What do 
yod know about all this sort of thing? 

Hf jiain»Bi! T. What sort of thing. Bobby? 

BoBBT. WeQ, about life. 

MabgaB£T. Ive lived a lot since I saw you last. I 
wasnt at my aont'a. .^ that time that you were ia 
Brighton. I mean. 

BoBBT. I wasnt at Brighton, Meg. I'd better tell you: 
youre bound to find out sooner or later. [He begins kit 
eonfe»*ion humhly, atoiding her gaxe]. Meg: it's rather 
awful; youll think me no end of a beast. Ire been in 
prison. 

Masoabet. You! 

BoBBr. Yes, me. For being drunk and assaulting the 
police. 

Maroabet. Do you mean to say that you — oh! this is 
a let-down for me, [She comts off the table and drops, di»- 
eoruolaU. into a chair at the end of U furthett from Ike 
AeortA). 

BoBBT. or course I couldtit hold you to our engage- 
ment after that. I was writing to you to break it off. 
|£r« alto descends from the table and makes slowly for tkt 
hearth]. You must think mc aii utter rotter. 
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Mabgasxt. CNu kss eTerybodj been in pmcai for 



bemg dmnk and sssnltiiis tkr pofice? How long were 
yoa in? 

BoBBT. A ffortni^it. 

Mabgabbt. Tlimts whmt I wms in for. 

BoBBT. What mre yon talVing about? In where? 

Mabgabet. In qnod. 

BoBBT. But Fm serious: Fm not rotting. ReaDy and 
truly — 

Mabgabbt. What did yon do to the coppet? 

BoBBT. Nothing, absohitdy nothing. He eza^erated 
grossly. I only lan^ied at him. 

Mabgabet \JMmpin§ up, triMmpkani] Ive beatm yon 
hc^ow. I knocked out two of his teeth. Ive got one of 
them. He sold it to me for ten shillings. 

BoBBT. Now please do stop fooling, M^. I t^ you 
Fm not rotting. [He siis down in the onadUiir, fxdker 
ndkUy]. 

Mabgabet [taking up ike eopff qf JUoyd*s Weeiiif and 
going to him] And I tdl you Fm not either. Look! 
Heres a rep<xt of it. The daily papers are no good; but 
the Sunday papers are sj^endid. [She tiis on ike arm qf th^ 
chair]. See! [Reading]: "Hardened at Eighteen. A 
quietly dressed, respectable-lookrug girl who refuses her 
name" — thats me. 

Bobby [pausing a moment in his perusal] Do you 
mean to say that you went on the loose out of pure 
devilment? 

Mabgabet. I did no harm. I went to see a lovely 
dance. I picked up a nice man and went to have a dance 
^nyself . I cant imagine anything more innocent and more 
liappy. All the bad part was done by other people: they 
^d it out of pure devilment if you like. Anyhow, here we 
«tre, two gaolbirds, Bobby, disgraced forever. Isnt it a 
:MHef? 

Bobbt [rising stiffly] But you know, it's not the same 
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(or ft pA. A BMn msj do Uiings a woaun majraL [fi 
j<«nl( 011 tie hearthnt leilk kit bmti to HeJ^. 

Kaboartt. An jon scuidalued, Bobbj-? 

BoBBT. Well, you cant espect me to approve of it. c 
yoa, Meg? I never tboagkl yoa were Ihat sort ot giH- 

MABSABer (ruinjr i>i<IviMi«lijrl I'm not. Yoa musta 
pretenil to think that Fm a dergjman's daughter, Bobbj 

BoBBT. I viAh }-ou Kouldnt chaff aboat thaL Dc 
forget the row you got into for letting out that yoa ■ 
mired Juggins [tkt tunu her back on him quicUg] — a foot 
DiBoI And what about the Frenchman? 

Mabgaret [facing him again] I know nothing about tl 
Preochman except that hes a very nice fellow and ci 
■wing his leg round like the hand of a dock and knock I 
p<Jiceman down with JL He was in Wormwood Scrubh 
with you. I was in Holloway. 

BoBBT. It's all very well to make light of it, Meg; b 
thii b a bit thick, you know. 

Marcabet. Do you feel you couldnt marry a worn 
whos be«n in prison? 

Bobby [kastily] No. I never said that. It might evQ| 
give a woman a greater claim on a man. Any girl, if abi 
were thoughtless and a bit on, perhaps, might get into M 
•crape. Anyone who really understood her charact«| 
could see there was no harm in it. But youre not thi 
larky Bort. At least you usent to be. 

MaBGabst. I'm not; and I never will be. [She ti 
Hraiykt up to kim\. I didnt do it for a lark. Bob: I d 
it out of the very depths of my nature. I did it becaui 
I'm that sort of person. I did it in one of my religious fits 
I'm hardened at eighteen, as they say. So what about tl 
match. uowP 

BoBBT. Well, I dont think you can fairly hold me to i 
Meg. Of course it would be ridiculous for me to set u| 
to be shocked, or anything of that sort. I cant afford t 
throw stones at anybody; and I dont pretend to. 
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understand » Urk: I c*a forgiTe a slip; as lodg as it is 
understood that it is oaly « Urk or a slip. But to go od 
the loose on principle; to talk about religton in cvaaec- 
tion with it: to — to — well, Meg, I do find that a bit 
thick, I must say. I hope j-oure not in earnest when you 
Ulk tLat way, 
Mabgabet. Bobby: youre no good. So good to me. 

BoBBT [huffedl Fm sorry, Miss Enox. 

Margaset. Goodbye, Mr Gilbey. [SA« liinu on krt 
1 }itel and goe» to the other end qf Ike table], I suppose you 
Lvont introduce me to the clergyman's daughter. 

BoBBT. I dont think she'd like it. There are limiU. 
ft^lfter alf. [He tits doicn at Ike table, tu if to retuttu tcork at 
Ka books: a hint to her to go]. 

Maboaret [on her vmy to the door] Ring the bell, Bobby; 
■ and tell Juggins to shew me out. 

BoBBT [reddening] I'm not a cad. Meg. 

Maboabet [coming to the labU] Then do something nice 
I to prevent us feeling mean about this aftcrwarda. Youd 
1 better kiss me. You neednt ever do it again. 

Bobby. If I'm no good, I dont see what fun it would be 

r you. 

Mabgahet. Oh, ifd be no fun. If I wanted what 
JQU call fun, I should ask the Frenchman to kiss roe — or 
|iugginB. 

BoBBr {rising and retreating to the hearth] Oh, dont be 
I ^gusting, Meg. Dont be low. 

Mabgaret [determinedly, preparing to use force] Now, III 
I Hake you kiss me, just to punish you. [She seizes his wrist: 
I pvlU him off his balance; and gets her arm round his neek]. 

BoBBT. No. Stop. Leave go, will you. 

Juggins appears at Ike door. 

Jdooins. Miss Delaney, Sir. [Dora comes in. Juggins 
k|w« ovi. Margaret hastily releases Bobby, and goes to the 
HiUer nde (tf Ike roam. 
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DOMX \ihTim§k Ott door, fa lAr irpmrtimf Ji^m^ WdU, 
JIM Are a J\tgpta to sbev tae sp wfaen tbera conpany, 
[To Mwrgmrti oW AoUyi It's afl ri^t, dew: aH rigbt. d 
■am: IH watt ia Jagpus's pantir tS toor diacngaffd. 

MaBbakbt. Dont jxni kwxv aie? 

1}omA.leomumftotkemiddli4^lheT09mmdloeUm§atl^ 
Wirt affnrffw^] W^r, it's never No. 4M! 

Habgaket. Yes it is. 

IhwA. Wefl, I abcMild oevier kaTe known voa out of the 
nnifami. Hov did joa get oat? Yon were doing a montb, 
want jmi? 

Uabgabbt. M7 bloke paid the fine the day be got «llt 



DoBA. Ana] gentleman! [PoimtutftaBolbg.vltAittlaT- 
jiif open-mouthed] Look at turn. He cant take it in. 

BoBBT. I suppose you made fter acqoaiiitatice in prisciu 
Meg. But when tt comes to taUdng about blokes and afl 
that— weUl 

Mabgabet. Oh. Ive leamt the language; and I like iL 
It's another barrier broken down. 

BoBBT. It's not so much the language. M^. But I 
think [he loolcg at Dora and ttopx]. 

Masgabet [iuddenli/ dang^Toiu] What do you thin^ 
Bobby? 

DoBA. He thinks you oughtnt to be so free with ■ 
dearie. It does him credit: he always was a gentlemaiii 
you know. 

Mabgahet. Does him credit! To insult you likethstl 
Bobby: say that that wasnt what you meant. 

BoBBT. I ditint say it was. 

Mabgabet. Well, deny that it was- 

BoBBT. No. I wouldnl have said it in front ol Dofti 
but I do think it's not quite the same thing my knawinC 
her and you knowing her. 

DoKA. Of course it isnt. old man. [To itargartl] i 
just trot off and come back in half an hour. Ytt 
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two can make it up together. I'm really not fit company 
for you, dearie: I coiildnt live up to you, [She turns 

K^fABGABBT. Stop. Do you believe he could live up to 

pi>OBA. Well, I'll never aay anything to stand between 
"'girl and a respectable marriage, or to stop a decent lad 
from settling himaelf. I have a conscience; though I 
maynt be as particular as some- 

Marqabet. You seem to me to be a very decent sort; 
and Bobby's behaving like a skunk. 
Bobby [much ruffled] Nice language that! 
Dora. Well, dearie, men have to do some awfully mean 
things to keep up their respectabUity. But you cant blame 
them for that, can you? Ive met Bobby walking with his 
mother; and of course he cut me dead. I wont pretend I 
liked it; but what could he do, poor dear? 

Maroahet. And now he wants me to cut you dead to 
keep him in countenance. Well, I shant: not if my whole 
family were there. But I'll cut him dead if he doesnt treat 
you properly, [To Bahby, with a threatening move in his 
direction] I'll educate you, you young beast. 

Bobby Ifurious, meeting her half way ] Who are you call- 
ing a young beast? 
Mabqabkt. You. 
iJDoBA [peacemaking] Now, dearies! 
'SoBBT. If you dont take care, youU get your fat head 
well clouted. 

SOARET. If you dont take care, the policeman's 
will only be the beginning of a collection. i 

lEA. Now, loveys, be good. 
Bobby, lost to all sense of advll dignity, puts out his tongue ' 

ti Margaret. Margaret, equally furious, catches his pro- , 

tended countenance a box on Ike clieek. He hurls himself 
I iter. They wrestle. ] 

■■Bobby. Cat! I'll teach you. J 
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Maroabet. Pig! Beast! [She forces him backwards on 
the table]. Now where are you? 

Dora [calling] Juggins, Juggins. Theyll murder one 
another. 

Juggins [throwing ^ppen the door, and announcing] Mon- 
sieur Duvallet. 

DuvaUet enters. Sudden cessation of hostilities, and dead 
silence. The combatants separate by the whole vndth of the 
room. Juggins withdraws. 

Duvallet. I fear I derange you. 

Margaret. Not at all. Bobby: you really are a beast: 
Monsieur Duvallet will think I*m always fighting. 

Duvallet. Practising jujitsu or the new Iceland 
wrestling. Admirable, Miss Knox. The athletic young 
Englishwoman is an example to all Europe. [IndicaJtiiiq 
Bobby] Your instructor, no doubt. Monsieur — [he bows]. 

Bobby [bowing awkwardly] How d'y' do? 

Margaret [to Bobby] I'm so sorry, Bobby: I asked 
Monsieur Duvallet to call for me here; and I forgot to tell 
you. [Introducing] Monsieur Duvallet: MLiss Four hun- 
dred and seven. Mr Bobby Gilbey. [DuvaUet bows]. I 
really dont know how to explain our relationships. Bobby 
and I are like brother and sister. 

Duvallet. Perfectly. I noticed it. 

Margaret. Bobby and Miss — Miss — 

Dora. Delaney, dear. [To Duvallet, bevntchingly] 
Darling Dora, to real friends. 

Margaret. Bobby and Dora are — are — well, not 
brother and sister. 

Duvallet [tdth redoubled comprehension] PERfectly. 

Margaret. Bobby has spent the last fortnight in 
prison. You dont mind, do you? 

Duvallet. No, naturally. I have spent the last fort- 
night in prison. 

The conversation drops. Margaret renews it vrith an effort, 

Margaret. Dora has spent the last fortnight in prison. 
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iDcTALLST. Qnilcto^ I KcfioUte JhUdeatoiacBe oa br 

|I>OBA. Trap muwti, mm thtj s^j m BoalogHie. No aH to 
t stiff witli one anotker. bsTe we? 
I Jugfiiu c0Me« t«. 
I JiTGQCXS. Beg psrdon, nr. Mr and Mrs Gilbej are 

ing ap th« ttrect. 
I DtTBA. Let me ahaqualolate {mmtiKg for tkg dour], 
I JcOGCCS- If yoD wish to leave without being seen, vou 

i better step iato my pantry and leave afterwards. 
[ DoRA- Right oh! ISte bmntm into t<Mf] 

Hide me in the meat safe til the cop goes by. 
Hum the dew old mime m* his step draws nigh. 
fBhe goei out on tiplor]. 
\ Mabcabet. I wont stay here if she iias to hide. I'D 

tep her company in the pantry. [She folioKt Dora]. 

BoBBT. Lets a)l go- We cant have any fun with the 
■ here. I say. Juggins: you can give us tea in the 
pantry, cant you? 

JuGGixa. Certainly, sir, 

BoBBT. Bight. Say nothing to my mother. You dont 
mind, Mr. Doovalley, do you? 

DovALLET. I shall be charmed. 

BoBBT. Bight you are. Come along. lAllhedoor] Oh. 
by the way, Juggins, fetch down that concertina from 
my room, will you? 

JcGGi^s. Yes, sir. [Bobbi/ goet out. DuvalUt JoUowa him 
to the door]. You understand, sir, that Miss Knox is a lady 
absolutely comme il faut? 

DtTTAU-ET. Perfectly. But the other? 

Jdgginb. The other, sir, may be both charitably and 
accurately described in your native idiom as a daughter of 
joy. 

DtJVALLJET. It is what I thought. These English 

domestic interiors are very interesting. [He goes out,foi- 

■ lovxd by Juggini],, 
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l>rt9enllf Mr a»d Mn GiZ&cy etme im. Tkeg tote that 
aeauiowud pUuxi: he ontke keartJnt, tktatllu caUtr end 
tf tie tabU. 

Mas GiXBET. Did yoa smeO scent in the h»]I. Rob? 

GiL3ET. No, I didnt. Asd I dcuit want to smell it. 
Dont jou go looking for trouble, Mstm. 

Mb8 Gilbet [tnufiitg up tke perfumed atmofphere] Sha 
been bere. [Gilbey rinf* the beUl. What are you riogiiig 
for? Are you going to aak? 

Gilbet. 'So, Fm not going to ask. Juggins said this 
momiiig he wanted to speak to me. If he likes to tell me, 
let him; but Fm not going to ttsk; and dont jou either. 
[Juggins appeart al the door]. You said you wanted to saf 
Bomething to me. 

Jdggins. When it would be convenient to you, sir, 

Gilbet. WeU, what is it? 

Mbs Gilbet. Oh, Juggins, we're expecting Mr and Mn 
Knox to tea. 

Gilbet. He knowa that. [Be ntt down. Then, to J.vg- 
Ifini] What is it? 

JuGoiNs [adtaneing to the middle cf the labU] Would it 
inconvenience you, sir, if I was to give you a month's 
notice? 

Gilbet [taken aback] What! Why? Aint you satisfied? 

JuGoiNB. Perfectly, sir. It is not that I want to better 
myself, I assure you. 

Gilbet. Well, what do you want to leave for, then? 
Do you want to worse yourself? 

Juggins. No, sir. Ive been well treated in your mort 
comfortable establishment; and I should be greatly dia- 
tressed if you or Mrs Gilbey were to interpret my notice 
at an expression of dissatisfaction. 

Gilbet [paiernaUj/I Now you listen to me. Juggins. 
I'm an older man than you. Dont you throw out dirt/ 
water til you get in fresh. Dont get too big for your hoots, 
Youre like all servants nowadays: you think youve only 
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to hold up your finger to ^et tbe pack ol ball a doacft jolxk 
fiat ycHi wont be treated eTtrywha^ as yoore treated 
here. In bed ereiy night before elercn; hardly a ring at 
the door except on Mrs Gflbey's <lajr once a month; and 
AC other manserrant to mterfere with yon. It may be a 
bit quiet perhjqps; but yonre past the age ol adTcntnre. 
Take my advice: think otct it. Yon suit me; and Fm 
prepared to make it suit yon if ycMire dissatisfied — in 
teasaa, ycm know. 
Juggins. I realize my advantages, sir; bat Ive private 



Gujbst [euttin^ Urn short angrUy and rtHring to He 
hearthrug in dwdgeon] Oh, I know. Very wdl: go. The 
sooner the better. 

Mbs GiiiBST. Oh, not antfl we're suited. He mast st^ 
his month. 

Gujbkt [eareasHe] Do yoa want to lose him his charac- 
ter, Maria? Do yon think I dont see what it is? We're 
prison fc^ now. Weve been in the police court. [To Jnf- 
gine] Well, I suppose you know your own business best. 
I take your notice: you can go when your month is up, or 
sooner, if you like. 

JuoGiNB. Believe me, sir — 

Gii«BET. Thats enough: I dont want any excuses. I 
dont blame you. You can go downstairs now, if youve 
nothing else to trouble me about. 

Juggins. I really cant leave it at that, sir. I assure you 
Ive no objection to young Mr Gilbey's going to pdson. 
You may do six months yourself, sir, and welcome, with- 
out a word of remonstrance from me. I'm leaving solely 
because my brother, who has suffered a bereavement, and 
feels lonely, begs me to spend a few months with him 
until he gets over it. 

GiLBEY. And is he to keep you all that time? or are 
you to spend your savings in comforting him? Have some 
sense, man: how can you afford such things? 



I 
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JoecSiK. 117 brother ns afferd to k«cp n»«, sir. Tlif 
trath u. he objects to mj bong in service. 

GfLBKT. Is tlwt an; rettMD why 70a sboold be depend- 
ent on hia? Dtmt do it, Mvfffat: pav tout own way lik^ 
KB bofwct lad; and dent cat jmir brother's bread while 
jovrc able to earn foar own. 

Jcwovs. Tbere u mmumI amse in that, sir. But tm— 
fortonatelr it b a tiaditkai in my familT that the youngev 
brotben ahonld sponge to a considerable extent on th^ 
ddest. 

GiLBKT. Then the sooner that tradition b broken, th^ 
better, my man. 

JcGonrs. A Radical senlitnent, sir. But an excdlenM 

GfLBET. HadicJ! What do jou mean? Dont you begicz^ 
to lake liberties. Juggins, now that you know we're loth U 
part with you. Your brother isnt a duke, you know. 

Jdogiks. Unfortunately, he is, sir. 

GiLBEY. 1 . / What! 

Mb8 GiLBET. J ^ I Juggins! 

JtlcotNS. Excuse me, sir: the bell. [Bf goM out^ 

GiLBET {(KeTvhelmed\ Maria: did you understand him 
to say his brother was a duke? 

Mna GiLBEY. Fancy hia condescending! Perhaps i : 
youd offer to raise hia wages and treat him as one of th^ 
family, he'd stay. 

I GiLBET, Andhavemy own servant above me! Not me?^ 
Wbats the world coming to? Heres Bobby and — 

JnoGiNB [entering and annovTicing] Mr and Mrs Knox. 

The Knoxes coTrte in. Juggins lakes two chairs fro 
wall and places them at the table, between the host and hoaUtr^ 
Then he withdraws. 

Mas. GiLBET [to Mrs Knox] How are you, dear? 

Mbb Knox. Nicely, thank you. Good evening, Mr I 
Gilbey. [Theg shake hands; and she takes the chair nearest J 
Mrs Oilbeg, Mr Knox takes the other chair]. 



ht«M 
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GiLBET [siUing down] I was just saying, Knox, What 
is the world coming to? 

Knox {appealing to his wife] What was I saying myself 
only this morning? 

Mrs Knox. This is a strange time. I was never one to 
talk about the end of the world; but look at the things 
that have happened! 

Knox. Earthquakes! 

GiLBEY. San Francisco! 

Mrs Gilbey. Jamaica! 

Knox. Martinique! 

Gilbey. Messina! 

Mrs Gilbey. The plague in China! 

Mrs Knox. The floods in France! 

Gilbey. My Bobby in Wormwood Scrubbs! 

Knox. Margaret in HoUoway! 

Gilbey. And now my footman tells me his brother's a 
duke! 

Knox. WNo! 

Mrs Knox. / I Whats that? 

Gilbey. Just before he let you in. A duke! Here has 
everything been respectable from the beginning of the 
world, as you may say, to the present day; and all of a 
sudden everything is turned upside down. 

Mrs Knox. It's like in the book of Revelations. 
But I do say that unless people have happiness 
within themselves, all the earthquakes, all the floods, 
and all the prisons in the world cant make them really 
happy. 

EInox. It isnt alone the curious things that are happen- 
ing, but the unnatural way people are taking them. Why, 
theres Margaret been in prison, and she hasnt time to go 
to all the invitations shes had from people that never 
asked her before. 

Gilbey. I never knew we could live without being 
respectable. 



I 
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HrsGiuet. Ok, Rob, what * tlung tosB}-! Who says 

we're not respectable? 

GiLBKT. n'eO. it's not what I call respectable to have 
your children in and out of g)H>I. 

Knox. Oh come. Gilbey! we're not tramps because 
weve had. as tt were, an acridenL 

GiLBEr. It's DO use, Knoc: look it in the face. Did I 
ever tell you my father drank? 

Kxox. Ko. But 1 knew iL Simmons told nte. 

GtLiBET. Yes: he never could keep his mouth quiet: be 
told me your aunt was a kJep toman iac. 

Mas Knox. It wasnt true, Mr GUbey. She used to 
pick up bandkercliiefs if she saw them lying about; but 
you might trust her with untold silver. 

Gllbet. My Uncle Phil was a teetotaller. My father 
used to Hsy to me: Rob. he says, dont j'ou ever have a 
weakness. If you find one getting a hold on you, make a 
merit of it, he says. Your Uncle Phil doesnt like spirits; 
and he makes a merit of it, and is chairman of the Blue 
Ribbon Committee. I do like spirits; and I make a merit 
of it, and I'm the King Cockatoo of the Convivial Cocka- 
toos, Never put yourself in the wrong, he says. I used 
to boast about what a good boy Bobby was. Now I 
awank about what a dog he is; and it pleases people just 
as well. What a world it is! 

Knos. It turned my blood cold at first to hear Mar- 
garet telling people about HoUoway; but it goes down 
better than her singing used to. 

Mrs Knox. I never thought she sang right after all 
those lessons we paid for. 

Gn^Ei. Lord, Knox, it was lucky you and me got let 
in together. I tell you straight, if it hadnt been for 
Bobby's disgrace, I'd have broke up the firm. 

Kkox. I shouldut have blamed you: I'd have done the 
same ouly for Margaret. Too much straightlacednesa 
narrows a man's mind. Talking of that, what about those 
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hygienic corset advertiaements that Vines Si Jackson want 
ua to put in the window? I told Vines they werent decent 
and we couldnt shew them in our shop. I waa pretty high 
with liim. But what am I to say to him now if he comes 
and throws this business in our teeth? 

GiLB&T. Oh, put em ia. We may as well go it a bit 

Mhs Gilbet. Youve been going it quite far enough, 
Rob. [To Mrs Knox] He wont get up in the mornings now; 
he that was always out of bed at seven to the tick! 

Mrs Knox. You hear that, Jo? [To Mrs Gilbey] Hea 
taken to whisky and soda. A pint a week! And the beer 
the same as before! 

(Knox. Ob, dont preach, old girl. 
Mrs Knox [To Mrs Gilbey] Thata a new name hes got 
t me. 1^0 Knox] I tell you, Jo, this doesnt sit well on 
B. You may call it preaching it you like; but it's the 
truth for all that. I say that if youve happiness within 
yourself, you dont need to seek it outside, spending money 
on drink and theatres and bad company, and being miser^ 
able after all. You can ait at home and be liappy; and 
you can work and be happy. If you have that in you, the 
spirit will set you free to do what you want and guide you 
to do right. But if you havent got it, then youd best be 
respectable and stick to the ways that are marked out for 
you: for youve nothing else to keep you straight. 

Knox [angrily] And is a man never to have a bit of fun? 
See whats come of it with your daughter! She was to be 
content with your happiness that youre always talking 
mbout; and how did the spirit guide her? To a month's 
.]tard for being drunk and assaulting the police. Did / ever 
lilt the police? 

\ Knox. You wouldnt have the courage. I dont 
e the girl. 
1 Gilbey. 1 Oh, Maria! What are you saying? 
J What! And you so pious! 
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Mrs Knox. She went where the spirit guided her. 
what harm there wa^ in it she knew nothing about. 

GtLBET. Oh, come, Mrs Knox! Girls are Dot so i 
cent as all that. 

Mbs Knos. I dont say she was ignorant. But I do My 
that she didnt know what we know: I mean the way 
certain temptations get a auddeii hold that no goodnes! 
nor self-control is any use against. She was saved fraoi 
that, and had a rough lesson too; and I say it ^ 
earthly protection that did that. But dont think, you 
two men, that youll be protected if you make what she 
did an excuse to go and do asyoud like to do if it wasnt 
for fear of losing your characters. The spirit wont guide 
you, because it isnt in you; and it never had been: not 
in either of you. 

GiLBEi [with iTonic kumilily] I'm sure I'm obliged t( 
you for your good opinion, Mrs Knox. 

Me8 Kkox. Well, I will say for you, Mr Gilbey, lh»t 
youre better than my man here. Hes a bitter hard 
heathen, is my Jo, God help me! [She begins to cry gnutly]. 

Kmox. Now, dont take on like that, Amelia. Yuu 
know I always give in to you that you were right about 
religion. But one of us had to think of other things, or 
we'd have starved, we and the child. 

Mrs Knox. How do you know youd have starved? All 
the other things might have been added unto you. 

GiLBEY. Come, Mrs Knox, dont tell me Knox ia » 
sinner. I know better. I'm sure youd be the first to be 
sorry if anything was to happen to h 

Knox [bitterly to his wife] Youve always had some 
grudge against me; and nobody but yourself c 
stand what it is. 

Mna Knox. I wanted a man who had that happineM 
within himself. You made me think you had it; but it 
was nothing but being in love with n 

Mrs Gilb£T. And do you blame hira for that? j 
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^^B Mbs EJfox. I blame nobody. But let him not tliink he 

^Bvan walk by his own light. I tell him that if he gives up 

lieing respectable he'll go right down to the bottom of the 

hill. He has no powera inside himself to keep him steady; 

BO let him cling to the powers outside him. 

Knox [rising angrtlff] Who wants to give up being re- 
apectabie.' All this for a pint of whisky that lasted a 
week! How long would it have lasted Simmons, I wonder? 

Mas Knox [gently] Oh, well, say no more. Jo. I wont 
plague you about it. [He sits dovrn]. You never did 
understand; and you never will. Hardly anybody under- 
stands : even Margaret didnt tU she went to prison. She 
does now; and I shall have a companion in the house after 
all these lonely years. 

Knox [beginning to cry] I did all I could to make you 
happy. I never said a harsh word to you. 

GiLBKi' [rising indignanlly] What right have you to 
treat a man like that? an honest respectable husband? as 
if he were dirt under your feet? 

Knox. Let her alone, Gilbey. [Gilbey gits down, but 
mvHnously]. 

Mbs Knox. Well, you gave me all you could. Jo; and 
if it wasnt what I wanted, that wasnt your fault. But I'd 
rather have you as you wt-rc than since you took to 

■Vhisky and soda. 
Knox. I dont want any whisky and soda. I'll take the 
pledge it you like. 
Mbs Knox. No: you shall have your beer because you 
like it. The whisky was only brag. And if you and me 
are to remain friends, Mr Gilbey, youll get up to-morrow 
morning at seven. 

GiLBET [defiantty] Danime if I will! There! 
Mrs Knox \mlh gentle pity] How do you know. Mr 
Gilbey, what youll do to-morrow morning? 

GiLBET. WTiy shouldnt I know? Are we children not 
to be let do what we like, and our own sons and daughters 
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kickoig thtir beefa aO orer Ute place? ir« Kmtac\ I wu< 
■erer one to ntcffere bctvees ■■■■ mad wife, Knox; bvk 
if Mam started uwk i iB g ne abcmt Eke tkat — 

Mbs Gn-BKT. New deal Iw naagb^. Rob. ¥od know 
70a mBstiit aet jimiiwU 19 rngtintA tvligioo? 
Ghakt. Wkcw aettiBg bimadt np again^ re 
Mbb Khox. It doeaat matter wfaciber jou att roonelf 
up agamat it or not, Mr. GSbtj. IS it sets itsdf up 
70m, TOoO faaTC to go the appointed way: it's 
qaarrclliBg aboat it witli Die that am aa great a nmner «a 

GiLBET. Oh, indeed! And vho told 70D I was a sinner? 

Mbs Ghakt. Now, Bob, you know we are all aiiuiers. 
What cise a reiigioD? 

GiiAKT. I lay Dothiiig agunst religion. I suppose we're 
all sinnen, in a maimer of speakiDg; but I dont like to 
have it thrown at me as if I'd reaU?' d<»ie anything. 

Mbs Gilbet. Mrs Knox is speaking for your good, Rob> 

GiLBET. Well, I dont like to be spoken to for my good. 
Would anybody like it? 

Mrs Knox. Dont take offence where none is meant, 
Mr Gilbey. Talk about sometMng else. No good em 
eonaes of arguing about such things among the like trf 

Knox. The like of ob! Are you throwing it tn our 
teeth that your people were in the wholesale and thought 
Knox and Gilbey wasnt good enough for you? 

Mbs Knox. No, Jo; you know I'm not. What better 
were my people than youra, for all their pride? But Ive 
noticed it all my life; we're ignorant. We dont reaQf 
know whats right and whats wrong. We're all r^ht 
long as things go on the way they always did. We bring., 
our children up just as we were brought up; and we go to 
church or chapel just aa our parents did; and we say what 
everybody says; and it goes on all right until somethinj 
out of the way happens: theres a family quarrel, or 1 
the children goes wrong, or a father takes to drink. 
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aunt goes mad, or one of us finds ouraelves doing sotne- 
thiag we never thought we'd want to do. And then you 
Imow what happens: complaints and quarrels and buS 
and offence and bad language and bad temper and regular 
bewilderment as if Satan possessed us all. We find out 
then that with all our respectability and piety, weve no 
real religion and no way of telling right from wrong. Weve 
nothing but our habits; and when theyre upset, where are 
■we? Just like Peter in the storm trying to walk on the 
water and finding he couldnt. 

Mrs Gilbet [pioudy] Aye! He found out, didnl heP 
GiLBBT [reverently] I never denied that youve a great 
intellect, Mrs Knox — ■ 

Mbb Knox. Oh get along with you, Gilbey, if you be- 
gin talking about my intellect. Give us some tea, Maria. 
Ive said my say; and Im sure I beg the company's pardon 
for being so long about it, and so disagreeable. 

Mrs Gilbet. Ring, Rob. \Gilbey ringt]. Stop. Juggins 
will think we're ringing for him. 

GiLBBY [appalledl It's too late. I rang before I thought 

of it. 

Mrb Gilbet. Step down and apologize, Rob. 

Knox. Is it him that you said was brother to a — 

Juggins comes in with the tea-tray. Ail rise. He takes 
tke tray to Mrs. Gilbey. 

Gilbet. I didnt mean to ask you to do this, Mr Juggins. 
I wasnt thinking when I rang. 

Mrs Gilbet [trying to take the tray from him] Let me. 
Juggins. 

Jdqqins. Please sit down, madam. Allow me to dis- 
charge my duties just as usual, sir. I assure you that is 
the correct thing. [Tkey sit down, ill at ease, whilst he 
placet the tray on t!ie table. He then goes out for the curate]. 

Knox [lowering his voice] Is this all right, Gilbey? 
Anybody may be the son of a duke, you ^ow. Is he 
legitimate? 



H^ legi tint ate? 
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Gii^ET. Good lord! I never thought of that. 

Jtiggint returns wiih the cakes. They regard ktm with 
tuipicion. 

GrLBET [whispering to Knor] You ask him. 

Knox [to Juggins] Just a word with you, my man. Waa 
your mother married to your father? 

JuGoiNB. I believe so, sir. I cant say from personal 
knowledge. It waa before my time. 

GiLBET. Well, but look here you know — [he hetitaiet]. 

Juggins. Yea, sir? 

Knox. I know whatll clinch it, Gilbey. You leave U tii 
me. '[To Juggins] Was your mother the duchess? 

JuGGINB. Yes, sir. Quite correct, sir, 1 assure you. 
[To Mri Gilbey] That ta the milk, madam. [She has mis- 
taken the jugs]. This is the water. 

They glare at him, in pitiable embarrassment. 

Mrs Knox. What did I tell you? Heres something out 
of the common happening with a servant; and we 
of us know how to behave. 

JcGGINB. It's quite simple, madam. I'm a footman, 
and should be treated as a footman. [He proceeds caimtjl 
Kith his dttties, handing round cups of tea as Mrs KnoxfiUi 
them]. 

Shrieks of laughter from below stairs reach the ears of (At. 
company. 

Mrs GiLB&r. Whats that noise? Is Maater Bobby it 
home? I heard his laugh. 

Me3 Knox. I'm sure I heard Margaret's. 

GlLBET, Not a bit of it. It was that woman. 

JoaoiNS. I can explain, sir. I must ask you to ezcuM 
the liberty; but I'm entertaining a small party to tCA in 
my pantry. 

Mrb GiiiBET. But you re not entertaining Mastei 
Bobby? 

JcooiNS. Yes, madam. 

Gilbey. Who's with him? 
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Juggins. Miss Knox, sir. 

GiLBET. Miss Knox! Are you sure? Is there anyone 

else? 

Juggins. Only a Prcniih mazme officer, sir, and — er — 
Miss Delaney. [He places GUbejf^s tea on ike table brfore 
kim\. The lady that called about Master Bobby, sir. 

Knox. Do you mean to say theyre having a party all 
to themselves downstairs, and we having a party up here 
and knowing nothing about it? 

Juggins. Yes, sir. I have to do a good deal ol ent»- 
taining in the pantry for Master Bobby, sir. 

GiIjBET. Wdl, this is a nice state of things! 

Knox. Whats the meaning of it? What do they do it 
for? 

Juggins. To enjoy themselves, sir, I should think. 

Mbs Gilbet. Enjoy themselves! Did ever anybody 
hear of such a thing? 

Gilbet. Knox's daughter shewn into my pantry! 

Knox. Margaret mixing with a Frenchman and a foot- 
man — [Suddenly realizing that the footman is offing kim 
cake] She doesnt know about — about His Grace, you know. 

Mbs Gilbet. Perhaps she does. Does she. Mi Juggins? 

Juggins. The other lady suspects me, madam. They 
call me Rudolph, or the Long Lost Heir. 

Mbs Gilbet. It's a much nicer name than Juggins. I 
think I'll call you by it, if you dont mind. 

Juggins. Not at all, madam. 

Roars of merriment front below. 

Gilbet. (xo and tell them to stop laughing. What right 
have they to make a noise like that? 

Juggins. I asked them not to laugh so loudly, sir. But 
the French gentleman always sets them off again. 

Knox. Do you mean to tell me that my daughter 
laughs at a Frenchman's jokes? 

Gilbet. We all know what French jokes are. 

Juggins. Believe me: you do not, sir. The noise this 
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afternoon liati all been because the Frenclmian said thai 
the cat had whooping cough. 

Mas GiLiiEV [laughing heaHUy] WeU, 1 never! 

GiLHET. Dont be a fool, Maria. Look here, Enos: we , 
cant let this go on. People cant be allowed to belmve lilu j 
this. ] 

Knox. Just what I say, 

A concertina adds its viuaic to the renelry, 

Mas GiLBEY [ej^cited] Thats the squiffer. Hes bougU 
it for her. 

GiLBEf. Well, of all the scandalous — [Redoubled laughiM 
from below]. 

Knox. I'll put a stop to tliis. [He goes out to the landit 
arid afwnts] Margaret! [Sudden dead silence]. Margaret 
I say! 

Maeoahet'8 Voice, Yes, father. Shall we all come upj 
We're dying to. 

Knox. Come up and be ashamed of yourselves, beba^ 
ing like wild Indians. 

DoRX's Voice [screaming] Oh! oh! oh! Dont, Bobby 
Now — oh! [In headlong flight she dashes into and rigt 
across Ihe room,, breathless, and slightly abashed by the c 
pany]. I beg your pardon, Mrs Gilbey, for coming in 
that; but whenever I go upstairs in front of Bobby, he prt 
tends it's a cat biting my ankles; and! just must scream. 

Bobby and Margaret enter rather more shyly, but evident' 
in high spirits. Bobby places himself "eor his father, on ii 
hearthrug, and presently slips down into the arm-chair. 

Margaret, How do you do, Mrs. Gilbey? ISAe poi 
herself behind her mother]. 

Duvallet comes in behaving himself perfectly. Knox /d 
lows. 

MJiBOAHET. Oh — let me introduce. My friend Lie* 
tenant Duvallet. Mrs Gilbey. Mr Gilbey. [DuvaiMbi 
and sits down on Mr Knox's left. Juggins placing a chair f 
him]. 
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HI>OBA. Now, Bobby: introduoe me: theres a dear. 
VBobbt [a little nervous about it; but trying to keep up his 
"piriis] Miss Delaney: Mr and Mrs Knos. [Kjiox. as he 
resuities his seat, acknowledges the introduction suapieiously. 
Mrs Knox botes gravely, looking keenly at Dora and taking 
ker measure withnut prejudice]. 

Dora. Pleased to meet you. [Juggins places the baby 
roeking-chair for her on Mrs Gilbey's right, opposite Mrs 
Knox]. Thank you. [She sits and turns to Mrs Oilbey] 
Bobby's given me the squiffer- [To the company generaUy] 
Do you know what theyve been doing downataira? [She 
goes off info ecstaries of mirth]. Youd never guess. Theyve 
been trying to teach me table manners. The Lieutenant 
and Rudolph say I'm a regular pig. I'm sure I never knew 
there was anything wrong with me. But live and learn 
[to GUbey] eh, old dear? 

Juggins. Old dear is not correct, Miss Delaney. [Be 
retires to the end of the sideboard nearest the dow]. 

Doha. Oh get out! I must call a man something. He 
doesnt mind: do you, Charlie? 

Mas GiLBET. His name isnt Charlie. 

DOBA. Excuse me. I call everybody Charlie. 

JnooiNB. You mnstnt. 

Dora. Oh. if I were to mind you. I should have to hold 
my tongue altogether; and then how sorry youd be! 
Lord, how I do run on! Dont mind me, Mrs Gilbey. 

Knox. What I want to know is, whats to be the end of 
this? It's not [or me to interfere between you and your 
son, Gilbey: he knows his own intentions best, no doubt, 
and perhaps has told them to you. But Ive my daughter 
to look after; and it's my duty as a parent to have a clear 
understanding about her. No good is ever done by beating 
about the bush. I ask Lieutenant— wsU, I dont speak 
French; and 1 cant pronounce the name— 

Margaret. Mr Duvallet, father. 

t[ ask Mr Doovalley what his intentions are. 
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MakOabet. Oh f&ther: Low can you? 

DtTTALLET, I'm afraid my knowledge of English is not 
enough to understand. Intentions? How? 

Margabeit. He wants to know will you marry me. 

Me9 GiLHEY. I What a thing to say! 

Kkok. \ Silence, miss. 

DoBA. J Well. tiiaU straight, aint it? 

Dn-AiXET. But I am married already. I have two 
daughters. 

Kkox [riting. virluoualy indignayd] You sit there after 
ca[T\-ing on with my daughter, and tell me coolly youn 
married. 

Masgaret. Papa: you really must not tell people thri 
they sit there, {lit nils doien again gulkily]. ^ 

DuvALiJn'. Pardon. Carrying on? What does thit 

Mabqaret. It means— 

Knox [rioUnUi/] Hold your tongue, you shameleN 
young husay. Dont you dare say what it means. 

DrvALLET [shrugging Ais shoulderi] What does it meal 
Rudolph? 

Mrs Knox. If it's not proper for her to say, it's nc 
proper for a man to say, either. Mr Doovalley: yourc 
married man with daughters. Would you let them j 
about with a stranger, as you are to us, without wantio 
to know whether he intended to behave honorably? 

DtJVALLET. Ah, madam, my daughters are French girl 
That is very different. It would not be correct for a Frenc 
girl to go about alone and speak to men as English sB 
American girls do. That is why I so immensely admire tj 
English people. You are so free — so unprejudiced — yoi 
women are so brave and frank — their minds are so — hiw 
do you say?— wholesome. I intend to have my daughter 
educated in England. Nowhere else in the world but 

England could I have met at a Variety Theatre a chi 

young lady of perfect respectability, and enjoyed a dan< 
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^Hrith her at a public dancing saloon. And where else are 
^B^omen trained to box and knoiik out the teeth of policemen 
^^*s a protest against injustice and violence? [Rising, with 
immense Man] Your daughter, madam, is superb. Your 
country is a model to the rest of Europe. If you were a 
Frenchman, stifled with prudery, hj-pocrisy and the tyr- 
anny of the family and the home, you would understand 
how an enlightened Frenchman admires and envies your 
freedom, your b road mindedn ess, and the fact that home 
life can hardly be said to exist in England. You have 

^IIJBde an end of the despotism of the parent: the family 
.council is unknown to you; everywhere in these islands one 
'«an enjoy the exhilarating, the soul-liberating spectacle 
of men quarrelling with their brothers, defying their fathers, 
refusing to speak to their mothers. In France we are not 
men: we are only sons— grown-up children. Here one is 
a human being— an end in himself. Oh, Mrs Knox, if 
only your military genius were equal to your moral genius 
— if that conquest of Europe by France which inaugurated 
the new age after the Revolution had only been an English 
[ conquest, how much more enlightened the world would 
Lhtve been now! We, alas, can only fight. France is un- 
■itonquerable. We impose our narrow ideas, our prejudices, 
Fwir obsolete institutions, our insuiferable pedantry on the 
world by brute force — by that stupid quality of military 
heroism which shews how little we have evolved from the 
Mvage: nay, from the beast. We can charge like bulls; 
we can spring on our foes like gamecocks; when we are 
(verpofci'^'' "'y ffiison, we can die fighting like rats, 
"aid we are foolish enough to be proud of it! Why should 
re be? Does the bull progress? Can you civilize the 
jamecocb? Is there any future for the rat? We cant 
even fight intelligently; when we lose battles, it is because 
we have not sense enough to know when we are beaten. 
At Waterloo, had we known when we were beaten, we 
should have retreated; tried another plan; and won the 
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battle. But no: we were too pigheaded to admit that 
there is anything impossible to a Frenchman: we werft 
quite satisfied when our Marshals had six horses shot under 
them, and our stupid old grognards died Sghting rather 
than surrender like reasonable beings. Think of yoiUF, 
great Wellington: think of his inspiring words, when tU 
lady asked him whether British soldiers ever ran away-, 
"All soldiers run away, madam," he said; "but if there uvc 
supports for them to fall back on it does not matter.**' 
Think of your illustrious Nelson, always beaten on Ian ' 
always victorious at sea, where his men could not n 
away. You are not dazzled and misled by false ideals 
patriotic enthusiasm: your honest and sensible statesm 
demand for England a two-power standard, even a thw 
power standard, frankly admitting that it is wise to figU 
three to one: whilst we, fools and braggarts as we are. de- 
clare that every Frenchman is a host in himself, and thi^ 
when one Frenchman attacks three Englishmen he 
guilty of an act of cowardice comparable to that of t 
man who strikes a woman. It is folly: it is nonsense: 
Frenchman is not really stronger than a German, than ■ 
Italian, even than an Englishman. Sir: if all Frenchwomen 
were like your daughter — if all Frenchmen had the gooil 
sense, the power of seeing things aa they really 
calm judgment, the open mind, the philosophic grasp, the 
foresight and true courage, which are so natural to you »s 
an Englishman that you are hardly conscious of possessing 
them, France would become the greatest nation in the worid. 

Margabet, Three cheers for old England! [She tkaJea 
hands with him vjaTmli/]. 

Bobby. Hurra-a-ay! And so say all of us, 

Duvallet, having responded to Margaret's kandahake 
entkweiaam, kitset Juggins on both cheeks, and sinks into Ut 
chair, wiping his perspiring brov). 

GiLBEY. Well, this sort of talk is above me. Can 
make anything out of it, Knoz? 
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Kxox. The long imd short of it seems to be that he cmnt 
hiwfully marry my daughto*, as he ought after going to 
prison with her. 

Dora. I'm ready to marry Bobby, if that will be any 
satisfaction. 

GiLBET. No yon dont. Not if I know it. 

Mbs Knox. He ought to, Mr Gilbey. 

G1I4BET. Wdl, if thats your religion, Amelia Knox, I 
want no more of it. Would you invite them to your house 
if he married her? 

Mbs Knox. He ought to marry her whether or no. 

Bobby. I feel I ought to, Mrs Knox. 

GiLBET. Hold your tongue. Mind your own business. 

Bobby [wildly] If I'm not let marry her, 1*11 do some- 
thing downright disgraceful. I'll enlist as a soldier. 

Juggins. That is not a disgrace, sir. 

Bobby. Not for you, perhaps. But youre only a foot- 
man. I'm a gentleman. 

Mbs Gii«bey. Dont dare to speak disrespectfully to Mr 
Rudolph, Bobby. For shame! 

JxTGGiNS [coming forward to the middle cf the table] It is not 
gentlemanly to regard the service of your country as 
disgraceful. It is gentlemanly to marry the lady you make 
love to- 

GrLBEY [aghast] My boy is to marry this woman and 
be a social outcast! 

JxTGGiNS. Your boy and Miss Delaney will be inexorably 
condemned by respectable society to spend the rest of their 
days in precisely the sort of company they seem to like 
best and be most at home in. 

Knox. And my daughter? Whos to marry my daughter? 

Juggins. Your daughter, sir, will probably marry who- 
ever she makes up her mind to marry. She is a lady of 
very determined character. 

Knox. Yes: if he'd have her with her character gone. 
But who would? Youre the brother of a duke. Would — 
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BoBBT. 1 r WllBts that? 

Mabgabet. I Juggins a duke? 
] Comment! 
[ What did I tell you? 
i: the brother of a duke: thats what he ia. 
Well, would you marry her? 
I was about to propose that solution of your 



Dora. 

Knox. 

ITo Juggiii 



problem, Mr Kno) 

Mrs GiLBBT. ] r Well I never! 

Knox. D'ye mean it? 

Mrs Knox. J I Marry Margaret! 

Juggins [continuing] As an idle younger son, unable lo 
support myself, or even to remain in the Guards in com- 
petition with the grandsons of American millionaires, I 
rould not have aspired to Miss Knox's hand. But as b 
sober, honest, and industrious domestic servant, who hu, 
I trust, given satisfaction to his employer [he bou>a to Mr 
Gilbey] I feel I am a man with a character. It is for M[ 
Knox to decide. 

Maboaret. I got into a frightful row once for admirii 
you, Rudolph. 

Jdoginb. I should have got into an equally fright! 
row myself, Miss, had I betrayed my admiration for yo 
I looked forward to those weekly dinners. 

Mrs Knox. But why did a gentleman like you stoop 
be a footman? 

Doha. He stooped to conquer. 

Margabet. Shut up, Dora: I want to hear. 

Juggins. I will explain; but only Mrs Knox will und< 
stand. I once insulted a servant — ^rashly; for he waa 
sincere Christian. He rebuked me for trifling with a g 
of his own class. I told him to remember what he wi 
and to whom he was speaking. He said God would i 
member. I discharged him on the spot. 

GiLBET. Very properly. 

Knox. What righthad he to mention such a thing to yo) 
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Mbs Gilbet. What are servants coming to? 

Mbs Knox. Did it come true, what he said? 

Juggins. It stuck like a poisoned arrow. It rankled 
for months. Then I gave in. I apprenticed myself to an 
old butler of ours who kept a hotel. He taught me my 
present business, and got me a place as footman with 
Mr Gilbey. If ever I meet that man again I shall be able 
to look him in the face. 

Mrs Knox. Margaret: it's not on account of the duke: 
dukes are vanities. But take my advice and take him. 

Margaret [slipping her arm through his] 1 have loved 
Juggins since the first day I beheld him. I felt instinc- 
tively he had been in the Guards. May he walk out with 
me, Mr Gilbey? 

Knox. Dont be vulgar, girl. Remember your new posi- 
tion. [To Juggins] I suppose youre serious about this, 
Mr— Mr Rudolph? 

Juggins. I propose, with your permission, to begin 
keeping company this afternoon, if Mrs Gilbey can spare 
me. 

Gilbey [in a gust of envy, to Bobby] Itll be long enough 
before youll marry the sister of a duke, you young good- 
for-nothing. 

Dora. Dont fret, old dear. Rudolph will teach me 
high-class manners. I call it quite a happy ending: dont 
you, lieutenant? 

DuvALLET. In France it would be impossible. But 
here — ah! [kissing his hand] la belle Angleterre! 
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B^ore the curtain. The Count, dazed and agitated, hvnia 
la the 4 eriiiee, a* they rise, bored and weary, from their teait. 

Thk Count. GenllemeD: do not speak to me. I im- 
plore you to witlibold your opinion. I am not strong 
enough to bear it. I could never ti&ve believed it. la this 
a play? Is this in any sense of the word. Art? Is it 
agreeable? Can it conceivably do good to any human 
being? Is it delicate? Do such people really exist? Ex- 
cuse me, gentlemen; 1 speak from a wounded heart 
There are private reasons for my discomposure. This 
play impliea obscure, unjust, unkind reproaches and □ 
acea to all of us who are parents. 

Thotteb. Pooh! you take it too seriously. After all< 
the thing has amusing paj^sagea. Dismiss the rest U 
impertinence. 

The Couwt. Mr Trotter: it is easy for you to play the 
pococuranti^t. [Trotter, amazed, repeats the firel three eytla- 
blee in his throat, making a noise like a pheasant]. You see 
hundreds of plays every year. But to me, who have never 
seen anything of this kind before, the effect of this play 
is terribly disquieting. Sir: if it had been what people call 
an immoral play, I shouldnt have minded a bit. [Vaughan, 
is akoeksd\. Love beautifies every romance and justifie* 
every audacity. [Bannal asaenU gravely]. But there t 
reticences which everybody should respect. There a 
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decencies too subtle to be pot into w€tds» without wbick 
human society w«>old be unbearable. People oookl not 
talk to <xie another as those peopl e talk. No dbild could 
speak to its parent — no giri could speak to a jouth — no 
human creature oould tear down the Tcib — lAfp tmKm§ to 
Vaughan^ who is on kU l^JImmk, wHk Gmmm fce to ei fa tkem] 
Could they, sir? 

Vaughax. WdL I dcmt see that. 

Th£ Coust. Too dcmt see it! dont fed it! [To Gmmm] 
Sir: I appeal to you. 

GuNN [with atudied wearmess] It seems to me the most 
ordinary sort €i old-fadiiimed Ibsenite diiveL 

Th£ Count [turmng to Trotter^ who is on his rights be- 
tween him and Bannal\ Mr Trotter: wiD you tdl me that 
you are not amazed, outraged, rev<^ted, wounded in your 
deepest and h<^est feelings by evoy word of this play, 
every tone, evay implication; that you did not sit there 
shrinking in every fibre at the thon^t ol what might 
come next? 

Tbotteb. Not a bit. Any clever modem girl could 
turn out that kind of thing by the yard. 

The Count. Then, sir, tomorrow I start for Voiice, 
never to return. I must bdieve what you tell me. I per- 
ceive that you are not agitated, not surprised, not con- 
cerned; that my own horror (yes, gentlemen, hontur — 
horror of the very soul) appears unaccountable to you, 
ludicrous, absurd, even to you, Mr Trotter, who are little 
younger than myself. Sir: if young people spoke to me 
like that, I should die of shame: I could not face it. I 
must go back. The world has passed me by and left me. 
Accept the apologies of an elderly and no doubt ridiculous 
admirer of the art of a bygone day, when there was still 
some beauty in the world and some delicate grace in 
family life. But I promised my daughter your opinion; 
and I must keep my word. Gentlemen: you are the 
choice and master spirits of this age: you walk through 
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it without bewildermetit and face its straQge product 
without dismay. Pray deliver your verdict. Mr Banna 
you know that it is the custom at a Court Martial for t" 
youngest officer present to deliver his judgment first; ■ 
that he may not be influenced by the authority of 1 
elders. You are the youngest. What ia your opinion t 
the play? 

Bannal. Well, whos it by? 

The CotiNT. That is a secret for the present. 

Bannal, You dont expect me to know what to s 
about a play when I dont know who the author is, do you! 

The Codnt. Why not? 

Bannal. Why not! Why not!! Suppose you had t 
write about a play by Pinero and one by Jones! Wouk 
you say exactly the same thing about them? 

The Count. I preaume not. 

Bannal. Then how could you write about them unti 
you knew which was Pinero and which was Jones? ~ 
sides, what sort of play is this? thats what I want to know 
la it a comedy or a tragedy? Ia it a farce or a melodrama 
la it repertory theatre tosh, or really straight paying stuff 

GtTNN. Cant you tell from seeing it? 

Bannal. I can see it all right enough; but how am I 
know how to take it? Is it serious, or is it spoof? If t 
author knows what his play is. let him tell us what it ii 
If he docsnt, he cant complain if I dont know either. Fa 
not the author. 

The Codnt. But is it a good play, Mr Bannal? That 
a simple question, 

Bannal. Simple enough when you know. If it's by 4 
good author, ifs a good plav, naturally. That stands b 
reason. Who is the author? Tell me that; and I'll plat 
the play for you to a hair's breadth. 

The Count. I'm sorry I'm not at liberty to divulge t] 
author's name. The author desires that the play ^oul 
be judged on its merits, 
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KBut what merits can it have except the 
its? Who would you say it's by, Gunn? 
ell, who do you think? Here you have a 
rotten old-fashioned domestic melodrama acted by the 
usual stage puppets. The hero's a naval lieutenant. Ail 
melodramatic heroes are naval lieutenants. The heroine 
gets into trouble by defying the law (if she didnt get into 
trouble, thered be no drama) and plays for sympathy all 
the time as bard as she can. Her good old pious mother 
turns on her cruel father when hes going to put her out of 
the house, and says she'll go too. Then theres the comic 
relief: the comic shopkeeper, the comic shopkeeper's 
wife, the comic footman who turns out to be a duke in 
' disguise, and the young scapegrace who gives the author 
his excuse for dragging in a fast young woman. All as old 
and stale as a fried fish shop on a winter morning. 

The Count. But — 

Gdnn [inteTTUpting kirn] I know what youre going to 
gay. Count. Youre going to say that the whole thing 
seems to you to be quite new and unusual and original. 
The naval lieutenant is a Frenchman who cracks up the 
English and runs down the French: the hackneyed old 
Shaw touch. The characters are second-rate middle class, 
instead of being dukes and millionaires. The heroine gets 
kicked through the mud: real mud. Theres no plot. All 
the old stage conventions and puppets without the old 
ingenuity and the old enjoyment. And a feeble air of 
intellectual pretentiousness kept up all through to per- 
suade you that if the author hasnt written a good play it's 
because hes too clever to stoop to anything so common- 
place. And you three exfierienced men have sat through 
all this, and cant tell me who wrote it! Why, the play 
bears the author's signature in every line. 

B4.NNAI.. Who? 

GuKN. Granville Barker, of course. Why. old Gilbey 
ia straight out of The Madras House, 
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Bannal. Poor old Barker! 

Vaughan. Utter nonsense! Cant you see the differ- 
ence in style? 

Bannal. No. 

Vaughan [contemptuously] Do you know what style is? 

Bannal. Well, I suppose youd call Trotter's uniform 
style. But it's not my style — since you ask 

Vaughan. To me it's perfectly plain who wrote that 
play. To begin with, it's intensely disagreeable. There- 
fore it's not by Barrie, in spite of the footman, who's 
cribbed from The Admirable Crichton. He was an earl, 
you may remember. You notice, too, the author's offen- 
sive habit of saying silly things that have no real 
them when you come to examine them, just to set all the 
fools in the house giggling. Then what doea it all come to? 
An attempt to expose the supposed hypocrisy of the Puri- 
tan middle class in England: people just as good as the 
author, anyhow. With, of course, the inevitable improper 
female: the Mrs Tanqueray, Iris, and so forth. Well, it 
you cant recognize the author of that, youve mistaken 
your professions: thats all I have to say, 

Bannal. Why are you ho down on Pinero? And what 
about that touch that Gunn spotted? the Frenchman's 
long speech. I believe it's Shaw. 

Gunn. Rubbish! 

Vaughan. Kot! You may put that idea out of your 
head, Bannal. Poor aa this play is, theres the note of 
passion in it. You feel somehow that beneath all the 
assumed levity of that poor waif and stray, she really 
loves Bobby and wiU be a good wife to him. Now Ive 
repeatedly proved that Shaw is physiologically incapable 
of the note of passion. 

Bannal. Yes, I know. Intellect without emotion. 
Thats right. I always say that myself. A giant brain, it 
you ask me; but no heart. 

Gunn. Oh, shut up, Bannal. This crude medieval 
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psychology of heart and brain — Shakeapear would have 
called it liver and wita — is really schoolboyish. Surely 
had enough of aecond-hand Schopenhauer. Even 
such a played-out old back number as Ibsen would have 
been aahamed of it. Heart and brain, indeed! 

Vauqhan. You have neither one nor the other, Gunn. 
Youre decadent. 

Gunn. Decadent! How I love that early Victorian 

Vacqhan, Well, at all events, you cant deny that the 
characters in this play were quite distinguishable from 
another. That proves it's not by Shaw, because all 
Shaw's characters are himself: mere puppets stuck up to 
spout Shaw. It's only the actors that make them seem 
different. 

Bannal. There can be no doubt of that: everybody 
knows it. But Shaw doesnt write his plays as plays. All 
he wants to do is to inault everybody all round and set us 
talking about him. 

Tbotteh [icearily] And naturally, here we are all talking 
about him. For heaven's sake, let us change the subject. 

Vaoqhan. Still, my articles about Shaw— 

Gdnn, Oh, stow it, Vaughan. Drop it. What Ive 
always told you about Shaw is — 

Banual. There you go. Shaw. Shaw, Shaw! Do chuck 
it. If you want to know my opinion about Shaw — 

Tbottek 1 f No, please, we dont. 

Vadghan \ [yelling] | Shut your head. Bannal. 

Gdnn J [ Oh, do drop it. 

The det^erud Count -puts kia fingers in kis ears and files 
ffom the centre of the group to its ontakiTts, behind Vaughan. 

Bantial [sulleily] Oh, very well. Sorry 1 spoke, I'm 
Slue. 

Teottkr 1 f Shaw^ 

Tauohan i [beginning again gimidtaneoutly] | Shaw — 

<Jomn J [ Shaw — 
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They are etd ehort by the eniry of Fanny through the cut- 
tains. She is almost in tears. 

Fanny [coming between Trotter and Ounn\ I'm so sorry, 
gentlemen. And it was such a success when I read it to 
the Cambridge Fabian Society! 

Trotteb. Miss O'Dowda: I was about to tell these 
gentlemen what I guessed before the curtain rose: that 
you are the author of the play. [General am^izement and 
consternation], 

Fanny. AJid you all think it beastly. You hate it. 
You think I'm a conceited idiot, and that I shall never be 
able to write anything decent. 

She is almost weeping. A wave of sympathy carries away 
the critics. 

Vaughan. No, no. Why, I was just saying that it must 
have been written by Pinero. Didnt I, Gunn? 

Fanny [enormously flattered] Really? 

Trotter. I thought Pinero was much too popular for 
the Cambridge Fabian Society. 

Fanny. Oh yes, of course; but still — Oh, did you really 
say that, Mr Vaughan? 

Gunn. I owe you an apology. Miss O'Dowda. I said 
it was by Barker. 

Fanny [radiant] Granville Barker! Oh, you couldnt 
really have thought it so fine as that. 

Bannal. I said Bernard Shaw. 

Fanny. Oh, of course it would be a little like Bernard 
Shaw. The Fabian touch, you know. 

Bannal [coming to her encouragingly] A jolly good little 
play, Miss O'Dowda. Mind: I dont say it's like one of 
Shakespear's — Hamlet or The Lady of Lyons, you know 
— but still, a firstrate little bit of work. [He shakes her 
hand], 

Gunn [follovnng BannaVs example] I also. Miss 
O'Dowda. Capital. Charming. [He shakes hands]. 

Vaughan [with maudlin solemnity] Only be true to your- 
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self. Miss O'Dowda. Keep serious. Give up making silly 
jokes. Sustain the note of passion. And youll do great 
things. 

Fanny. You think I have a future? 

Trotter. You have a past. Miss 0*Dowda. 

Fanny [looking apprehensively at her father] Sh-sh-sh! 

The Count. A past! What do you mean, Mr Trotter? 

Tbotteb [to Fanny] You cant deceive me. That bit 
about the police was real. Youre a Suffraget, Miss 
O'Dowda. You were on that Deputation. 

The Count. Fanny: is this true? 

Fanny. It is. I did a month with Lady Constance 
Lytton; and I'm prouder of it than I ever was of anything 
or ever shall be again. 

Trotter. Is that any reason why you should stuff 
naughty plays down my throat? 

Fanny. Yes: itll teach you what it feels like to be 
forcibly fed. 

The Count. She will never return to Venice. I feel 
now as I felt when the Campanile fell. 

Savoyard comes in through the curtains. 

Savoyard [to the Count] Would you mind coming to say 
a word of congratulation to the company? Theyre rather 
upset at having had no curtain call. 

The Count. Certainly, certainly. I'm afraid Ive been 
rather remiss. Let us go on the stage, gentlemen. 

The curtains are drawn, revealing the last scene of the play 
and the actors on the stage. The Count, Savoyard, the critics, 
and Fanny join them, shaking hands and congratidating. 

The Count. Whatever we may think of the play, 
gentlemen, I'm sure you will agree with me that there can 
be only one opinion about the acting. 

The Critics. Hear, hear! [They start the applause]. 

Atot St. Lawbencio, March 1911. 
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